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Model XP.2 


Increase Wide Sheeting Production 
... With the new XP-2 


Engineered for high speed and efficient performance 


the Draper XP-2 offers better profit margins. 


New constructions found necessary for higher speeds 
in other models are now available for the first time 
in a wide sheeting loom. 

The Draper XP-2 is equipped with a conventional 
type Pick Motion, simplified Power Transmitter, Bartlett 


Let-Off, Worm Take-Up. Easy Shipper and Positive 


Brake. 


These adaptations mean increased production, greater 


loom versatility, less downtime and easier loom operation. 
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Greensboro, N.C. Spartanburg, S.C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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for deep, brilliant shades — all around 


color-fastness — high productivity at low cost 


Bright reds and yellows, deep rich navies, browns, 
wines and blacks either too difficult or expensive 
to achieve with other dyes are simply and inexpen- 
sively produced with GDC Naphthols in cotton and 
rayon, in pad, jig or continuous systems. Acetate, 
Dacron* and may be dyed by 
processes. 

Naphthol colors are fast to washing, light, 
chlorine, alkali and cross-dyeing. Many Naphthols 
are used as ground colors for discharge printing 
where wash- and light-fastness are required. 


nylon special 


*Polyester fiber of E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


A complete range of highly soluble Naphthol 
Powders are However, for greater 
economy in high-speed, large-volume operations 
the prepared liquid Naphtholate AS Solution 
brands are generally preferred. 

The Fast Color Salts and Bases used for devel- 
opment are reliably uniform from batch to batch 
and most are nondusting for cleaner handling. 

Our Technical Service Laboratories are ready to 
advise you on how to utilize Naphthol dyes in your 
particular operation. 


available. 


fom Research, to Reality. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF COMPANY 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET+ NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BOSTON + CHARLOTTE + CHATTANOOGA 
ORE. + PROVIDENCE + SAN FRANCISCO 


* CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + 


IN CANADA: CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF CANADA, LTD 


PORTLAND, 
» MONTREAL 


Naphthol Dyes manufactured by the General Aniline and Film Corporation are sold outside the United States under 
the trademark ‘“‘Fenaphtol.” 
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ENTERING 
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WE SUGGEST YOU LOOK 


BARBER - 









INTO THE 


COLMAN 


WARP DRAWING MACHINE 


With this machine, the time-eating task of 
drawing-in is speeded up tremendously. A 
power-driven needle, running at 127 to 230 
strokes per minute (depending on the number 
of weaving elements to be entered), draws each 
thread in succession through the correct selec- 
tion of drop wire, heddle, and reed dent. This 
correct selection is made accurately and axto- 
matically for each pick by a sequence of me- 
chanical actions controlled by a pattern strip 


punched in accordance with the designer’s 
draft. Very substantial reductions of drawing-in 
costs are possible, particularly on patterned 
goods such as stripes, plaids, and fancy weaves. 
This modern method of replacing warps has 
enabled many mills, both large and small, to 
meet the ever-increasing demands for a greater 
variety of patterns. Your Barber-Colman repre- 
sentative is qualified to advise you on possibilities 
in your mill. 





AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS e SUPER-SPEED WARPERS e@ WARP TYING MACHINES e WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
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Textile Foundation Dissolved 

Liquidation of the New England Textile Founda- 
tion, Providence, R.I., was voted by its executive com- 
mittee to avoid competition with any New England 
textile school which may decide to conduct its own 
fund-raising campaigns. Since it was founded in 1944 
the foundation has donated nearly $1,000,000 to textile 
schools. Before liquidating, the foundation will dis- 
charge all scholarship obligations now in force and 
extending into 1960. The funds remaining, estimated 
at about $75,000, will be divided among Bradford 
Durfee Technical Institute, Lowell Technological 
Institute, New Bedford Institute of Textiles & Tech- 
nology, and probably Textile School of R.I. School of 
Design. These grants will be made to the schools in 
direct proportion to their respective textile enroll- 
ments. 





New Name for Fiber Producers Group 


The Rayon and Acetate Fiber Producers Group has 
changed its name to Man-Made Fiber Producers As- 
sociation, it was announced last month by Matthew H. 
O’Brien, chairman. The membership, formerly re- 
stricted to producers of cellulosic yarns, is now open 
to producers of non-cellulosic yarns as well. The 
membership includes American Enka Corporation, 
American Viscose Corporation, Beaunit Mills, Inc., 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company, Celanese 
Corporation of America, The Chemstrand Corpora- 
tion, Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc., E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Inc., Eastman Chemical Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Hartford Rayon Company, division of Bige- 
low-Sanford Carpet Company, Inc., Industrial Rayon 
Corporation, National Aniline Division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, and New Bedford Rayon 
Division of Mohasco Industries, Inc. 


HARTFORD 


your dependable source for 


superior Rayon Staple 
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Derby New 
AATCC 


Treasurer 


Roland E. Derby, 
president of Textile 
Aniline and Chemi- 
cal Co. and vice 
president of the 
Derby Co., was in- 
stalled recently as 
treasurer of the 
American Associa- 
tion of Textile 
Chemists & Color- 
ists. He succeeds Al- 
bert E. Sampson, of 
National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 

Derby was one of the original group of junior 
members in the AATCC when it was founded in 1921. 
In 1953 he was the recipient of the Olney Medal from 
the AATCC, its highest award. 


R. E. Derby 





ASTM To Honor Appel 


The Harold De Witt Smith Memorial Medal will be 
presented to William D. Appel, chief of the Textiles 
Section, National Bureau of Standards, by the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials Committee D-13 on 
Textile Materials. The award will be made at the 
committee’s Spring Meeting on March 21 in New York 
City. The late Harold De Witt Smith pioneered in 
the concept of an engineering approach to the evalua- 
tion of textile fiber properties and their utilization. 
The medal was endowed by Fabric Research Labora- 
tories, Inc., Boston, and is awarded for outstanding 
achievement in research on fibers and their utilization. 
This is the eighth time the medal has been awarded. 


SALES OFFICES 
140 MADISON AVE., N.Y.C. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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PLAID NEWS 
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is GLAD news for everybody 


Yes, plaids are back . . . new and stimulating plaids. Just look 
at the retail ads and you'll see... the lads are going for plaids! 

Here’s another of those sudden changes that can catch a 
weaving mill “in a box”. . . unless that mill is ready and 
equipped with C&K’s W-3 or W-3A fancy automatic box 
looms and the exclusive Select-A-Pic feature that makes it 


possible to weave automatically many pick-and-pick fabrics 


CROMPT 


which would have to be woven non-automatically on any 
other type of weaving machinery. ..except C&K’s New PAPA 
Loom . . . about which you will soon hear plenty! 

Make no mistake about it . . . this is a fancy box-loom fabric 
market... and getting more so every day. So if you need the 


looms to go along with the boom . . . see C&K today! 


KNOWLES 


pepornhtOn 


WORCESTER 1, MA SAC 


USETTS, UU. S.A. 


Crompton & Knowles of Canada Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. + PHILADELPHIA, PA, + ALLENTOWN, PA. Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. + 


- 
. 
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Symposium on Newer Fibers 

A symposium on acrylic, vinyl and dinitrile fibers 
will be one of the major events at the 27th annual 
meeting of the Textile Research Institute at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, Thursday and Friday, 
March 14 and 15. Headquarters of the institute are in 
Princeton, N. J. 

The opening session on March 15 will have the fol- 
lowing program: properties and uses of Acrilan by 
Frank J. Soday, vice president, research and develop- 
ment, the Chemstrand Corp.; a paper on Creslan by 
C. W. Bendigo, technical director, American Cyana- 
mid Corp.; a talk on Darlan by Richard B. Smith, of 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 

During the afternoon session, Dynel will be dis- 
cussed by J. M. Swalm, Carbide & Carbon Chemical 
Co. W. W. Heckert, of the Du Pont Co. will talk on 
Orlon. Data on Verel will be presented by Harry W. 
Coover, Tennessee Eastman Co. G. W. Stanton, direc- 
tor of research, Dow Chemical Co., will report on 
Zefran. J. B. Goldberg, textile consultant, will act as 
moderator for both morning and afternoon sessions. 

On Friday, March 15, a number of talks and papers 
will be presented including a report on new fibers in 
tire cord by Gerald Mallory, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., and a talk on shrink-resistance treatments 
for wool by Arnold M. Sookne, Harris Research Lab- 
oratories, Washington, D. C. 





New AATT Appalachian Group to Meet 


The first regional group meeting of the American 
Association for Textile Technology, Inc., outside of 
New York City, will be held on March 7 in Kingsport, 
Tennessee. At that time, the newly formed Appala- 
chian Regional Group will gather in a dinner meeting 
at the Ridgefield Country Club. An attendance of 100 





New Center Bar Winder 





Now you can install a center bar winder 
for any width cloth at considerable savings 
— because you don’t pay for features you 
may not need. Our new winder offers substantial savings 
in initial cost and installation and is internally wired so _, 





members and guests is expected. The meeting will 
start at 6:30 P.M. with a social hour, followed by din- 
ner at 7 P.M. Admission is $3.00 for AATT members 
and $3.50 for non-members. Frederick E. Anderson, 
acting chairman of the Appalachian Group, extends a 
warm invitation to non-members interested in tex- 
tiles to attend the meeting. 

At the meeting, Clifford Karnes, head of quality 
control at Burlington Industries, will deliver a talk 
on quality control. Gerard K. Lake, Burlington Indus- 
tries, president of AATT, will come from New York 
City to preside. He will deliver to the membership of 
the Appalachian Chapter a copy of a recent resolution 
by the Board of Governors of AATT approving the 
formation of the Group, and on behalf of AATT he 
will present the Group with an official AATT banner 
to be displayed at its meetings. 

Membership in the Appalachian Group at present 
is drawn largely from the Kingsport-Elizabethton- 
Johnson City area in Tennessee. Wendel Faw is chair- 
man of the membership committee; Glenn Counts 
chairman of the nominating committee; Dr. Emmett 
Martin chairman of the program committee. Richard 
Forrester is acting secretary-treasurer. 





Final Plans Shaped for Knitting Show 


In Atlantic City April 29 to May 3 


More than 220 exhibitors have already signed up 
for space at the 43rd Knitting Arts Exhibition to be 
held in Atlantic City, N. J. April 29 to May 3. Ad- 
vance indications also point to a record attendance at 
the show which will present one of the most compre- 
hensive displays of knitting and knitwear production 
equipment and supplies ever assembled. 

(Continued on Page 68) 










NOW 


A a 


OFFERS A CHOICE 
OF 2 BATCHERS 





that only leads are needed for connection to the power line. 
It retains the same construction advantages as Standard and 
Heavy Duty Batchers which are fully equipped with expander 
and traveling carriage. 


M&W Tensionless Batchers and Winders are rugged, give 
increased rigidity for superior performance at high speeds .. . 
have all working parts totally enclosed . . . automatically wind 
at any desired tension or practically no tension at all, con- 
trolled by adjusting knob. Both are available for either light 
or heavy duty. 

















Standard Batcher 
with expander and 
traveling carriage 






Write for complete data on the M&W Tensionless 
Batcher and Winder that will do your job best 


MARSHALL and WILLIAMS CORPORATION 


GREENVILLE, S.C. -*) Rew YORK, N. Y. 
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INDUSTRY’S 
MIRACLES 














an 


Exa mple ee eA Sonoco customer was having difficulty with the cone absorbing 
oil from the yarn. This made the yarn, next to the cone, 
brittle and stiff and hard to work. Sonoco was asked to make 
a cone with an oil barrier to prevent this condition. 


After exhaustive research and tests, Sonoco furnished the customer 
with a special Unitex surfaced cone. The customer reported, 

“This cone completely eliminates the oil absorption problem. 

An oil extraction, from yarn that was aged on these cones, 

shows that there is no deficiency of oil in the yarn that lies next to 
the cone... at 1000 yards per minute, this yarn shows no 
tendency to slough off at this speed.” 





If you have a textile carrier problem, your Sonoco sales-engineer 
would welcome the opportunity to discuss it with you. 


SONOCO 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE — HARTSVILLE, S. C. 
MYSTIC, CONN. ® AKRON, IND. ® LOWELL, MASS. @ PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. 


LONGVIEW, TEXAS @ PHILADELPHIA, PA. © LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





GRANBY, QUEBEC * BRANTFORD, ONT. © MEXICO, D. F. 
DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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Yeo, we said “Fine Counts” 





Some mills, which were successfully using Ideal Feathertouch Drafting on carded stock, hesitated 
to use it for fine counts and for combed yarn because of former prejudice against using metallic 
rolls on fine counts. Those who conducted tests have uniformly made reports like the one above. 
Today many of the largest and finest mills are running all of their finest counts on Ideal 
Feathertouch Drafting. 


Ideal’s patented ball bearing spacing sections keep the rolls perfectly aligned at all times. 
Free-floating fluted top rolls give only a light feathertouch to the stock. They automatically even 
out thick and thin places in the sliver and impart a permanent crimp. Ideal High Speed Ball 
Bearing Drawing* cannot bruise, crush, or cut fibres. Even on the finest counts, Ideal Feathertouch 
Drafting gives you the highest quality drawing sliver. And Ideal Feathertouch Drafting costs 
less to buy, less to run, and less to maintain. Write for full information today. 


a 
*Patent Nos. 2,610,363; } gy ' Industries, Inc. 
2,490,544; 2,412,357. & 
Other patents pending. ed Bessemer City, N. G. 
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FOOD for the GODS (of Fashion) 


aikona 


A BEMBERG RAYON YARN CREATION 


Cupioni® showed you how a new yarn 
plus a little imagination could whet the 
buying appetite of all America. 

From now on... witha brilliant new 
yarn and a little design originality... 
it’s a cinch to cook up a new fabric 
sensation. 

We have that new yarn 
... FLAIKONA! 

FLAIKONA is the only continuous 
filament flake yarn ever perfected. It 
achieves a spine-tingling two-color 


effect with a single dyeing process. It 
produces a new dimension in texture 
...a wonderful shantung-type weave 
that’s irresistible and fashion-right in 
everything from men’s and women’s 
wear to draperies and upholstery. It 
introduces a new standard of practi- 
cality in high-fashion fabrics with the 
precious fibre look. 

If you’re ready with your fabric 
recipe... . we’re all set with the yarn. 
Just call LExington 2-3520! 


*Reg. opp. for. 


Flaikona rayon is a product of American Bemperc * Main Office: 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. « Plant: Elizabethton, Tennessee 
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TEXTURIZER 


THE TEXTURED YARN- MACHINE! 






the first 
efficient 
production 
unit for 
“TASLAN’’* 
textured 


yarns ! 


Watch for a big spurt in textured yarns . . . 60-spindle U. S. ACME TEx- « 
TURIZERS are now in production on “TASLAN”* textured yarns at DuPont 
licensees ! 


The new U. S. Acme TexrurizeR introduces a whole new quality and 
profit approach to textured yarn production. It’s designed for both the 
wet or dry process of texturizing twisted or untwisted filament yarns from 
cakes, cones, pirns, etc., to new, bigger, uniform headless packages—ready 
for quilling or warping! 


In typical U. S. ACME tradition, this new machine provides positive yarn 
feed control, simplicity of threading, accurate tensioning—and more! 
Complete information is available . . . write or phone now. 


*“TASLAN" is DuPont's regis- 
tered trademark designating 

textured yarns made in accord- U. S. TEXTILE MACHINE CO. ° Scranton 8, Pa., v3. 
ance with quality standards set 
by DuPont. 
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designers and manufacturers of 
U. $. ACME MODERN THROWING EQUIPMENT 
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Only nylon carpeting 
Offers sO many advantages 


BEFORE... 
DURING... 


and especially 


AFTER the sale! 


You are selling positive performance characteristics when you sell nylon carpeting. 
It’s sound merchandising for you, and true value for your customer, when you offer 
the performance pluses that make nylon today’s best buy in carpeting. 


HERE THEY ARE: 


1 Permanent Textures. More permanent Ss Cleanable. Nylon is an easy-to-care-for 
* than wool, cotton or rayon. " fiber. The round, smooth nylon fibers prevent 
dirt from clinging. May be spot-cleaned and 

Resists Abrasion and Scuffing. Wil! out- shampooed. Dries quickly. 


" wear comparable carpeting made from any 6 Economical. The strongest and toughest of 
other fiber. * all carpet fibers, nylon will out-wear compara- 
ble wool and rayon fabrics, thus be actually 
3. Resists Crushing and Matting. More less expensive in the long run. 
crush resistance and less matting than com- 
parable wool, rayon or cotton floor coverings yA 
in service. 


Mothproof, Insect-Resistant. Never a 
worry about moths! Carpet beetles cannot 
attack nylon carpeting. 


More Resilient. More resilient than com- 8 Decorator Colors. Nylon can be dyed in 
- parable wool, rayon or cotton floor coverings " lasting colors and an attractive range of 
after continued usage. shades. 


Any reliable manufacturer can deliver these benefits in carpeting made from 100% IRC NEW NYLON 


fiber. In addition, manufacturers can, and are delivering superior carpeting using respectable percentages 
of nylon and featuring many of the pluses listed above. 


2@@ |[ UC) 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION, Sales Offices: 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 627 Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 
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Beautiful from 


we Le, VIBRATOL 


£\; ¢ FOR DEPENDABLE, UNIFORM 
Ff +9 | DYEING AND LEVELING 
“ ‘ 
>? y : a F oe : 7 ae ~ ds 
4 ~ or positive color uniformity from top to toe— 
t in lot after lot—you can’t beat VIBRATOL! 
La’ ~ VIBRATOL is a safe and dependable dyeing 


assistant and leveling agent that gives yo 
beautiful, even tones between multi-filament 
and the mono-filament, every time. 

VIBRATOL gives hosiery sales stimulating eye 
appeal... it keeps customers satisfied with 
their purchase .. . it helps you reduce rejects. 

For help with all your finishing and dyeing 


problems, call or write Fancourt today. 


See us at Booth 515-516 
The Knitting Arts Show 


~ W. F. FANCOURT CO. 
c 520 SOUTH DELAWARE AVE. 
| PHILADELPHIA 47, PA. 
Se a SOLVING FINISHING PROBLEMS SINCE 1904 
. = SOUTHERN OFFICE—846 S. MAIN ST., BURLINGTON, N. C, 


CANADIAN OFFICE—CHEMTEX PRODUCTS, LTD. 
49 DENSLEY AVE., TORONTO 15, ONT. 
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A quolity fabric 
containing Avisco fibers 


When the Avisco. says washable 





your rayon apparel sells and stays sold! 














Many people don’t realize what tremendous advances rayon 


fibers and rayon finishes have made in the past year or two. 


The Avisco Integrity Program has been set up to consolidate these 


gains, explain them and build continuing public confidence in them. 


Washable rayon apparel, for instance, offers a tremendous 
new volume potential for the retailer. For now the true colors, 


the lasting luster and the luxury look of fine rayon can be 





sold as “washable” without a qualm. Even white rayon 





business shirts offer important sales advantages. 


You can have confidence in apparel bearing the 











“washable” Avisco Integrity Tag because every qualified fabric 


has passed these eight tests: 


1. Colorfast to machine laundering in HOT water (160° F) 





2. Colorfast to sunlight (test: 40 Fade-Ometer hours) 


3. Colorfast to crocking 








4. Shrinkage less than 2% (test: CCC-T-191a, cotton method) 





5. Resistance to atmospheric fumes (such as smog) 





6. Resistance to retained chlorine (measured by loss in 
fabric tensile strength) 





7. Breaking strength (A.S.A. test L-22) 











8. Bursting strength (A.S.A. test L-22) 








For further details, call LA 4-7200 or write 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Life changes... 
so must fibers and fabrics 


The best solutions to current fabric problems are contemporary fibers. 


On these pages you see listed nine of them—part of Celanese’ constantly 
expanding answer to today’s specialized fabric needs. 


Engineered to specific end-uses, these modern fibers have influenced 
every area of fashion, home furnishings and industry. They combine 
modern talent and old fashioned integrity. You can depend on them every 
stitch and step of the way. 


If you too believe the alternative to falling behind is thinking ahead, 
we invite you to go contemporary with Celanese. 


Celanese Corporation of America, New York 16, N. Y. 


ARN EL the new triacetate fiber for easy-to-care-for lingerie, apparel and curtainings. 


ACETATE the beauty fiber for elegant dress fabrics, sportswear, men’s shirtings, 
home furnishings fabrics. 


CELAPERM the acetate yarn with “‘sealed-in” color for bathing suits, sports- 
wear, children’s clothes, home furnishings. 


BULKED AC ETATE new bulked filament yarn brings a lofted look to home 


furnishing and upholstery fabrics and men’s, women’s and children’s apparel. 


CELACLOUD the light, springy new acetate bedding fiber is taking over in 


pillows, comforters, mattresses. 


QUILTICEL permanently bonded acetate interlining holds its shape in all quilted 


outerwear, loungewear, and infants’ wear. 


FORTISAN super-strong rayon for home furnishing sheers; adds strength to 
decorative fabrics. 






FORTISAN-36 high strength heavy denier rayon specifically engineered for 


industrial uses such as high pressure hoses, V-belts, tarpaulins. 






RAYON the versatile yarn—at a most welcome price. 






Celanese® Arnel® Celaperm® Celacloud™-M- Quilticel® Fortisan® Fortisan®-36 








CAC CONTEMPORARY FIBERS 
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present-day 
standards 
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drawing 


...the New WHITIN 








EVEN-DRAFT* Drawing Frame 


Seldom has any new textile machine had 
so pronounced an impact, —been so definitely 
successful — as the new Whitin Even-Draft 
Drawing Frame. In many large installations 
(up to 80 deliveries), mills report production 
doubled or tripled, sliver quality reaching 
levels formerly unattainable, and costs slashed 
to new lows. In short, all current standards 
for drawing have been completely surpassed 
by this new Whitin high production, precision- 
made textile machine. 


@ From 250-300 feet per minute 
Front Roll Delivery 


Production two to three times more than conventional 
machines, depending upon mill conditions and produc- 


tion needs. 


@ For all fibers up to 3” 


The first universal drawing frame — for cotton, spun 
synthetics and blends. 


@ Outstanding Sliver Quality 


Improved uniformity in both carded and combed sliver 
— 6 or 8 ends up. 


@ Pneumafil Clearer Units 


A brand new way of removing waste fibers Developed 
for, and an integral part of, this machine. 


@ Entirely New Design 


Two independent four-delivery heads, vibration proof 
construction; precision tolerances; anti-friction bearings; 
unique four over five roll drafting; new overarm 
weighting; no-twist can table; electronic stop motions 
and signal lights; 14° — 15’ — 16” cans, 36” or 
42” high. 


“TRADE MARK 


MACHINE WORKS 


WHiTtinsvit te 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. . ATLANTA, GA. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. . DEXTER, ME. 
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New Departure self-enclosed spin- 
dle bearings are grease-lubricated 
—operate for as long as five years 
without relubrication. They elimi- 
nate a common cause of oil mist— 
produce cleaner, better yarn. 

Also highly important, these 
smooth-running, low-friction ball 
bearings permit higher speeds, give 
faster yarn production—longer 
tape life. They are mounted in oil- 
resistant, synthetic rubber housing 








= 


Hartford Machine Screw Co. split- 
base spindles save on maintenance GM 
time—give quick accessibility to lesetsas] 


spindle parts. 





BALL BEARING SPINDLES 
PRODUCE CLEANER YARN-FASTER! 


rings to reduce vibration from any 
load unbalance. 

Write for full information on 
New Departure ball bearings for 
spindles and other textile applica- 
tions. Join other leading manufac- 
turers who have proved the econ- 
omy and performance advantages 
of New Departure ball bearings in 
their textile equipment. New 
Departure, Division of General 
Motors, Bristol, Connecticut. 


BALL BEARINGS MAKE GOOD PRODUCTS BETTER 


SEE "WIDE WIDE WORLD” SUNDAYS—NBC-TV 


x) 
NEwA/DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


NOTHING ROLLS LEKE A BALL 
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FOR TRUCK TARPS — waterproof-coated FOR FIELD COVERS — flexible, easy-to- FOR CONSTRUCTION COVERS— 
nylon provides greater cargo protection, ver- handle covers of coated nylon can be brought rugged, lightweight coated nylon fora variety 
satility and economy. into position quickly of on-the-job uses. 


Today, more and more businer ses 
use covers of coated nylo: 


FOR LIFEBOAT COVERS~—durable, FOR EQUIPMENT 
mildew-resistant, coated-nylon covers have 
long service life. 


FOR WADING POOLS ~— colorful coated 
nylon gives extra protection to valuable nylon is resistant to rot and mildew and 
equipment. gives long service. 


That’s why tomorrow's leaders 
are using coated nylon today! 





Business is constantly finding new uses for coated- If we can help you with fabrication information 
nylon tarps. Most major-league ball fields are cov- or a list of suppliers, write: E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
ered with them, oil companies cover rigs with them mours & Co. (Inc.), 4531 Nemours Building, Wil- 
and many summer-theatre groups play under thou- mington 98, Delaware. 

sands of square feet of coated-nylon tent. 

No wonder sales of coated-nylon tarps have 
gone up over 150% in one year. Forward-thinking 
fabricators constantly see new sales opportunities 
for covers of coated nylon. Now’s the time to get 
your part of this ever-growing market. 


REG U.S. pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


COATED NYLON — long-wearing... easy to handle... lightweight 
... waterproof... resistant to rot and mildew 
MARCH, 1957 








All-Purpose Dayco AP 664 Apron improves yarn control 





— even on new high draft frames 


Available for single and 


double apron systems 





New Dayco AP 664 Apron 


Improves yarn uniformity at all drafts 


You'll see a remarkable increase in the uniformity of your 
yarn —on low, high or super draft frames— when you 
switch to Dayco AP 664 Aprons. 


At high drafts, variations in apron speed have a detri- 
mental effect om yarn uniformity. That’s why the new 
Dayco AP 664 construction incorporates special properties 
to minimize speed irregularities. 

Greater flexibility eliminates drag around the nose bar. 
Reduced co-efficient of friction in the satiny, pink, inner 
surface reduces chatter—an indication of jerky, uneven 
flow around the nose bar. Extremely pliable, non-stretch 
cord body adds extra assurance of uniform apron tension 





20 







Dayton hwlooer .... 


DAYCO AND THOROBRED TEXTILE PRODUCTS FOR BETTER SPINNING AND WEAVING 


for constant, even, yarn control at all drafts. 


Special light blue compounds in the drafting surface 
handle natural or synthetic fibers with equal ease. Non- 
glazing, they keep their ideal face all through their long 
service life. They are not affected by any known oils, or 
extremes of heat or humidity. So trouble-free Dayco 
Aprons keep drafting costs low, help keep production high. 

Your Dayco Representative will be in to see you shortly. 
Ask him about the superior drafting you'll get with new 
Dayco AP 664 Aprons. Or write direct to The Dayton Rub- 
ber Company, Textile Division, 401 S. C. National Bank 
Building, Greenville, S. C. 
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Look to Sandoz 


for Vat Dyes that answer your colorfastness problems 


At Sandoz you will find the Sandothrene Ultra- constructive service which Sandoz provides. SANDOZ 
sperse® vat dyes that lock the color into the fibers... CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam Street, New 
permanently. These Ultrasperse products are avail- York 13, N. Y. ALgonquin 5-1700. 
able in a wide variety . . . dyeing types and printing 
types ... with special printing types for flash ageing. : 

With your next color problem—take full advan- 
tage of the complete application information, the 


long and valuable experience and the direct and THINKS AHEAD WITH TExTILES © SANDOZ 











SMOOTH 
.: No RUNNING! 








CARTER TRAVELER 
ano the smoothost 00. Laon! 


When you specify CarTER TRAVELERS, you insure smooth running work 
—finer, stronger yarns—simply because there is no substitute for 
Quauity. Manufactured under the rigid, scientific control of a modern 
metallurgical laboratory, the quality of materials and workmanship in 
CARTER TRAVELERS is consistently -and dependably- -the best. 


Miser TRAVELER COMPANY 


Division of A, B. CARTER, INC., GASTONIA, N.C. Manufacturers of The Boyce Weavers Knotter 








REPRESENTATIVES 


R. A. Haynes, Special Representative, 114 W. Fifth Ave., Gastonia, N. C. ¢ W. L. Rankin, 501 S. Chester St., Gastonia, N. C. 
D. E. Phillips, 2702 Garden Lakes Blvd., Rome, Georgia * P.L. Piercy, 128 Hudson St., Spartanburg, S. C. 

J. R. Richie, 1307 Crabapple Lane, Raleigh, N.C. © J. K. Davis, P. O. Box No. 129, Auburn, Ala. 

C. E. Herrick, 139 Main St., E., Greenwich, R. 1. © Oscar S. Lapham, 139 Main St., E., Greenwich, R. I. 

Hugh Williams & Co., 27 Wellington St., E., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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It's simple as 
...whether you use it 


to get traditional 


MARCH, 


Aluminum Chloride * Vinyl Chioride * Caustic Soda 
Potassium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride « Chiorine 
Sodium Nitrite * Snowflake® Crystals * Chloroform 
Sodium Bicarbonate * Methyl! Chloride * Soda Ash 
Caustic Potash * Hydrogen Peroxide * Ammonium 
Chloride « Methylene Chloride * Monochlorobenzene 
Ortho-dichlorobenzene ¢ Para-dichlorobenzene 
Ammonium Bicarbonate «* Cleaning Compounds 
Carbon Tetrachloride 


1957 


SOLVAY, 


Rae! 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
ae : 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
hemical 
—BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
Boston + Charlotte + Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland + Detroit + Houston 


New Orleans - New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh + St. Louis - Syracuse 





















... has installed over 680 warpers since 1950—approximately three times the volume of the next 
leading make. Speed, flexibility, economy, and many valuable exclusive features account for this 
outstanding popularity—from finest deniers to heaviest tire cord yarns. 
Accurately maintained air operated pressure produces beams of any desired density, from hardest 
beams for extra hours of weaving to soft beams for perfect dye penetration. Speed and braking are 
rheostat controlled from both ends to provide smooth operation and instant stops at all 
speeds. Horizontal traverse on combs prevent channeling. Other features, such as air doffing, predetermining 


counter clocks, and electric speed indicators are standard on 












most models. Heavy construction practically eliminates vibration. 
Whatever your warping requirements may be, 
there is a Cocker Machine which will do the job 
faster and better. Let us give you 
full information on the type you need. 


Machine and Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 
WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 
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Have you an Ozone Fading Problem? 


Then it’s time you started thinking about using 
HARTOFUMES . .. a must for the prevention 
of ozone-fading with the new gas-fast dyes. 
HARTOFUMES are the most economical gas- 
fading inhibitors for normal acetate dyeings on 
the market today. 


HARTOFUME C—An emulsifiable liquid offering 
minimum yellowing and permanent protection. 


HARTOFUME N — A durable inhibitor, also used 
as a topping agent for the permanent HARTO- 
FUMES to give 3-cycle protection. 


the Hart Products Corporation 


1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Works and Laboratories, Jersey City, N. J. 
Hart Products Company of Canada, Ltd., Guelph, Ontario 
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Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, 





Among the recent quality improvements 
that make the Emersol Elaines your best 
buy are higher saponification and acid values, 
and lower unsaponifiable content. Now you 
get more active ingredient (oleic acid) per 
pound for the same cost...less impurities 
that normally promote color changes and 
enter into undesirable side reactions. 


When you add these purity standards to 


their already unexcelled color stabilit V resist- 





FATTY ACID 
SALES DEPT. 





Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





ance to rancidity and oxidation, and out- 
standing uniformity, you can readily see why 
the Emersol Elaines are now, more than ever, 
your best buy. Not only will they make your 
products better, but will keep them better, 
longer! 

Mail coupon below for latest specifications 
on all Emery Fatty Acid and 20-page Emery- 
facts titled ““Emersol Oleic Acids.” 


Emery Industries, Inc. 

Dept. MT-3, Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Please send me the following: 

([] Latest Specifications Brochure 
[J Emeryfacts titled “Emersol Oleic Acids” 
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THE RIGHT PICKER STICK for EVERY loom application 


No matter what you are weaving you are sure to have the best picker stick for your require- 
ments if you select from the STEHEDCO line. Manufactured under complete Quality Control at 
our modern plant, you are guaranteed the very best grade picker sticks obtainable, at reasonable 


prices. Ask to have one of our Stehedco Sales Engineers give you the benefit of his wide experience 
and help you to select the best picker stick to suit your particular needs. 


TEMPERED HICKORY 

The best grade of hickory is ''Tempered"’ to assure maximum strength, whip and resistance to 
warping. This is the traditional picker stick for any loom application. 

REINFORCED DURAWELD 

A laminated picker stick, permanently bonded, reinforced by the addition of two veneers of 
vulcanized fiber. DURAWELD is highly recommended for Draper high speed looms. 

LIDEN 

A Light DENsity stick of laminated beech veneers, LIDEN is ideally suited for all Draper and 
lighter Crompton & Knowles looms. 

VARDEN 

A VARiable DENsity stick of laminated beech with added veneers at the tip and butt ends. A 
strong, flexible stick specifically designed for box looms with loose pickers. 

MEDEN 

A MEdium DENsity stick made of beech veneers, MEDEN is a high quality, extremely tough 
picker stick capable of withstanding heavy loom conditions. 

STEDEN 


A HIGH DENSITY stick of maple veneers with great durability. This is the finest of the STEHEDCO 
line and is recommended for use where the very best picker stick is required. 


Other Plants and Offices: Granby, Quebec, Canada— 
Lawrence, Mass.—Greensboro, N.C.—Atlanta, Ga.—Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Texas—Albert R. Breen, Chicago, Ill. 


2 QUALITy 


Stehedco 
TEMPERED “CONTROL 
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n &*& The Easy Method to Test 
~~ pnow: Ps @| Which of the 6 methods 


Percentage of Oil Pick-up? 
Selecting 
¢ ou “ of applying coning oils 
t Do y we gives the most finely 
( ) N N t Tia al controllable amount 
of pick-up? 
0 LS a 


Which of the 9 Nopco Coning Oils 
is best for (a) Ban-Lon yarns; 

(b) Viscose knitting yarns; 
(c) Low twist multifilament yarns? 


New NOPCO Report 
gives answers to the 
and many other ques 


you should know 


This booklet represents the 

distilled experience of Nopco’s tech- 
nical specialists over many 

years of formulating these lubricants 
and adapting them to the ever- 
changing needs of America’s leading 
textile mills. It includes 

the newest lubricants balanced 

with antistatic control and built-in 
detergency for optimum effec- 
tiveness in producing 

cleanest finished fabrics. Send 

for your free copy today. 

Nopco Chemical Company, 
Harrison, New Jersey. 


PLANTS: Harrison, N. J. 
Cedartown, Ga. e Richmond, Calif. 


London, Canada 
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dont let your 
_ production schedule 
get tied up — 
Za A) in knots! 


* 





The most realistic schedules can go awry. Suddenly there’s a knot in 
the yarn—it breaks, the loom stops—and up go costs. : 

With IRC Continuous Process Rayon, it’s a cinch to curtail break- OM CONES 
downs. No other yarn is so free of knots, puff balls, of flaws that : 
plague ordinary rayon. And no other yarn dyes so free of streaks. 

That’s why weavers of critical fabrics like failles and satins insist 
upon IRC Continuous Process Rayon. It cuts down seconds, increases 
mill efficiency, keeps them smack on schedule. 

Solve your knotty problems—use IRC Continuous Process Rayon; 
it costs no more! 


ON TUBES 


On BEAMS 


Use IRC Continuous Process Rayon...uniform mile after 
mile .. . perfect inch by inch...and it costs no more! 
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Textile Notes on Corn Products 


You get good fibre lay and a tough, 





smooth size film with... 


GLOBE’ PEARL STARCHES 





Operator notes more uniform film applied by Globe Pearl Starch. 







Globe Starches are clean and uniform. You can Ask the man from Corn Products. Ready 
depend on them to produce a high grade warp. to assist you in any way, he has at his disposal the 
most complete laboratory and technical facilities in 
the industry. The man from Corn Products can also 
provide engineering service for the installation of 
bulk-handling equipment. Write or phone for infor- 
Globe brand starches are particularly indicated mation, there is no obligation. 
on heavy goods. Shedding can be minimized and 


chafing practically eliminated by the tough size film you CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
get with Globe. Also, there are special Globe Starches 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


for use in homogenizers, which give excellent results. 






The viscosity of Globe thick boiling starches stays 
constant during continuous pumping and circulation, 
giving maximum warp strength and weavability. 


















Corn Products makes these famous starches for the textile industry — 
Eagle « Foxhead ¢ Globe ¢ Hercules ¢ Ten-O-Film ¢ Globe Dextrines & Gums 
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TIME - TESTED 


MILL-PROVEN 
aids te bcllor dye Vy Ctniy and shruopipung 


ALGEPON?’V A vat DYEING & STRIPPING AUXILIARY 


© improves the efficiency of vat dyeing and is also 
effective in stripping vat and naphthol colors 


as a dye bath additive, Algepon V A retards the 
development of the shade, preventing premature 
oxidation of the color, achieving better color 
dispersion and producing a level, full shade 
highly effective for pigment pad method of dyeing 
very useful in leveling defective vat dyeings 
without completely stripping and re-dyeing 
because it stabilizes the reduced bath and holds 
the color in the leuco state longer, Algepon V A is 


particularly efficient in stripping vat and naphthol 
colors in conjunction with hydro and caustics 


ALGEPON?’A K¢ stripping Auxitiary 


® recommended by leading pigment manufacturers 
for stripping their colors 


especially effective for this group of colors 
in alkaline hydrosulphite stripping baths 


produces a whiter ground for re-dyeing 


ARKANSAS CoO., INC. 


Serving the Textile Industry for over 50 Years 


NEWARK « NEW JERSEY 
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Tire cords and weaving yarns are processed at speeds up to 1,000 yards 
a minute on the new, multi-purpose SD-49 Cocker Warper. Especially 
designed to handle large section beams. Used with Magazine Package 
Creel. 

Hard, homogenous AlSiMag eyelets and tension posts do an outstanding 
job in beamer, eyeboard and creel arms. Give exceptionally long life, 
even in processing the most abrasive yarns. Assist in control of static 
when properly grounded. Reduce yarn damage, since there is no point 
of sudden failure. 








Scores of carefully documented case histories in our files prove that 
AlSiMag Guides are lowest in cost per pound of processed yarn 
particularly in exacting applications, at high speeds, where abrasion 
is a problem. They save money, trouble and downtime . . . sound reasons 
why almost every leading U. S. textile machinery manufacturer specifies 
AlSiMag Guides as standard equipment. 

Why not try AlSiMag Guides in your own operation? Ask for free test 
samples ... or custom made parts for trial at nominal cost. 








@ COCKER MACHINE 

& FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, 
North Carolina, carries 
these AlSiMag 193 guides in 
stock for immediate 
shipment. The same guides 
may be ordered direct 

from American Lava Corp 











AlSiMag No. 
for shipment after normal GE-25358-A GU-18462-A GE-18398 GE-22048 GE-17204 GE-22785 


AlSiMag No AlSiMag No. AlSiMag No. AlSiMag No AlSiMag No. 


production interval 





af 
sane sebaiiory of Bw AMERICAN LAVA | ciartanooca 5, tenn. 
scar eer = ns SS CORP ORATION 55TH YEAR OF CERAMIC LEADERSHIP 








SALES ENGINEERS: NEW ENGLAND: W. J. Geary, 27 Fairlawn St., Cranston, R. 1., Williams 1-4177. NORTHEAST: J. S. Gosnell, 205 Walnut St., Livinesten, M. 3. 
6-1260. NORTH CENTRAL: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., ong Grove St., St. Paul 1, Minn., CEdar 3071. NORTHWEST: Minnesota Mining & M Mfg Co., 320 Shaw 
Road, S. San Francisco 10, Calif., PLaza 6-0800. SOU. CAL.: W. L. Thompson, 6023 South Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22, RAymond 3-6641. COUTH ten TRAL: Minne- 
ae pone = Mfg. Co., 1221 Dragon St., Dallas 2, Texas. SOUTHEAST: James W. Crisp, Poinsette Apts., No. 2C, Greenville, S. C., 5-4172. ALL OTHER AREAS: 

Spear American Lava Corp., Chattanooga 5, Tenn., AMherst 5-341]. REPRESENTATIVES: CANADA: ian M. Haldane & Co., P. ©. Box 54, London, Ont. 
auf “OTHER COUNTRIES. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., International Div., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
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Publisher's Viewpoint 





Never Too Late to Mend 


That man-made fibers can be promoted effectively by group effort was demon- 
strated last month when the American Rayon Institute staged a convincing style show 
in New York City previewing crepe and chiffon dresses expected to be worn in com- 
ing months. The fact that a promotional organization whose efforts are limited to 
only one type of man-made fiber can be so effective when its energies are wisely 
directed is cause for reflection. It is reasonable to believe how much more effective 
would be promotional efforts of this kind if they were presented on an industry-wide 
basis and embraced fabrics made will all man-made fibers. 

For example, in the case of crepe fabrics, rayon is widely used in combination 
with acetate. To talk about the advantages of rayon in these fabrics without mention- 
ing acetate is a one-sided and lame approach. In other words, it should be clear by 
this date that the fate of all the man-made fibers are tied in with each other. It is not 
easy to promote the values of one (whether it be rayon or nylon or any other fiber) 
as if that fiber alone existed. 

Although observations of this kind have often been made on this page, to repeat 
them now has a special timeliness in view of the current withdrawal of a number of 
sponsors from the American Rayon Institute with a consequent reorganization of its 
promotional efforts on a reduced financial scale. 

With the Institute reorganizing itself an opportunity is presented for all con- 
cerned to make a friendly, nevertheless unblinking evaluation of the Institute’s weak- 
nesses as they have been demonstrated in the first three years of its work. One weak- 
ness that has been outstanding is the Institute’s concentration on advertising as a 
means of achieving its ends. In confining its work largely to expensive advertising 
campaigns in consumer magazines, the Institute has been duplicating, quite unneces- 
sarily, the advertising efforts conducted individually by its sponsoring yarn producers. 

And in functioning more like an advertising agency than a promotional organiza- 
tion the Institute has been neglecting, to a large extent, the work it might well have 
done with more benefit to rayon— we have in mind work with teachers’ groups, 
schools, consumer organizations—to name only a few of the fields where honest, in- 
formative material about rayon is in demand. 

Nevertheless, the experience accumulated by the American Rayon Institute, no 
matter how limited, need not be wasted effort for the man-made fibers industry. With 
all its weaknesses, its highly regrettable limitation to one fiber, the Institute has 
shown in such events as last month’s fashion show, that group action by fiber pro- 
ducers can be effective. 

The great task ahead for our industry is to make such group action more effective 
by broadening it to include all man-made fibers and all man-made fiber producers; by 
getting out of the easy work of buying advertising space in magazines and by getting 
into the difficult, and tremendously varied work of true consumer education on the 
useful properties of man-made fibers. 

Our industry has delayed a long time in undertaking this urgent task. But it is 
part of the consoling wisdom of life that, in most matters, it is never too late to mend. 
Our industry has still time to accept its responsibility toward the public by creating 
a strong trade organization that will do all that must be done to serve the public, and 
create expanding markets for all man-made fibers. 
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OVER MROTONG IN TEXTILE MARKETING 








By ROBERT C. SHOOK, Textile Economist 


Poor finishing plagues cottons as well as man-mades; 
Choosy consumers inspire rise in quality standards 


Time after time, the chemist or the textile technician perfects a new finish or a new proc- 
ess, which substantially improves the quality of the fabric. It is always a shock to find that the 
cutter is sometimes unwilling to pay the additional cost, even when it is only a cent or two a yard. 

Those new in the textile field are also shocked at the means used to cheapen a successful 
fabric, and bring it into volume price ranges. Cost reductions in some cases can be legitimate, 
in the sense that the modified fabric may still have good serviceability. A silk warp, for exam- 
ple, might replace an acetate warp, producing a closely related fabric, which is still satisfactory 
to the consumer, at a lower price. 

What usually “kills” a fabric, however, is the other kind of cheapening, which involves a 
reduction of ends or picks, a short cutting of finishing methods, or substitution of cheap dyes for 
more expensive ones. 

Cotton Standards Were Observed—For some time past, cotton fabrics seemed to be less 
subject to cheapening in the worst sense of the word than man-made fiber fabrics. There were 
a number of reasons for this. For cottons, which had served for centuries as utility fabrics, 
standard constructions were well established, and well known to buyers. For many years, San- 
forizing was a patented process, and was carefully policed. This did a great deal to establish the 
reputation of cotton fabrics as being washable. 

Furthermore, finishing processes were much less complex 20 years ago than they are to- 
day. While it is possible now to impart a greater variety of desirable qualities in finishing a 
fabric, at the same time the temptation to save a cent or two a yard in the finish has been sub- 
stantially increased. 

Man-Mades Are Doing Better Now—There are many indications that poor quality finish- 
ing is more of a problem for cotton fabrics today than it has been in the past, and that this is 
beginning to have some effect on the popularity of cottons as compared with man-made fabrics 
in many end uses. It is not so much that man-made fabric finishing has come up to the earlier 
levels maintained for cotton fabrics, but that finishing of cotton fabric has been coming down 
to lower levels which were too frequently witnessed in man-made fabrics. However, there 
have also been important developments in man-made fibers—solution dyed fibers, bulk fibers 
and new finishes—which have had a positive value, and which have encouraged a better level 
of fabric quality as well as styling. 


a cg of 


Times Are Not Easy for Textiles—1957 is shaping up as a challenging year for all tex- 
tiles. Although retail sales generally have continued favorable, activity in wholesale markets 
has been somewhat disappointing. To some extent this is due to the later Easter. Nevertheless, 
the industry is not showing the vigor that it has in many preceding textile cycles. 

On the positive side, there seems to have been a revival—in technical development, in sty]- 
ing, and in many cases in fabric quality—in the man-made fabric end of the business. Com- 
bined with some deterioration in quality for cotton fabrics, man-made fabrics are beginning to 
make a better showing in some important end uses. This was evident in blouses in 1956 for ex- 
ample, and it will be interesting to watch the results of Spring retail sales in other departments 
this year. (Continued on Page 60) 


Vice president and research director, A. W. Zelomek Associates, Inc., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Fabric Development 





Celanese’s 


big new 


“ is ae 
la boratories THE TREND IS TO BLEND—This Whitin sliver lapper is an example 


of the full-size, production-type equipment used in the new Celanese 
laboratories. It is employed in experimental work with acetate and 
Arnel staple. 


They are equipped for mill-scale 


pioneering work for new, better fabrics 


STAFF PREPARED 


New development laboratories broadly equipped to 
give practical help to fabric manufacturers were 
opened last month in Charlotte, N. C., by Celanese 
Corp. of America. The textile yarn and fabric manu- 
facturing sections of the new laboratory are housed 
in the basement of Celanese’s big new office building 
which serves as headquarters for the company’s tex- 
tile division. 

The dyeing and finishing sections of the new lab- 
oratories are located in a new structure built for this 
purpose. An additional new building has been com- 
pleted, but not yet equipped, to do the work of 
developing economical processes for manufacturing 
new yarns and fibers. The two new buildings are lo- 
cated on a 114-acre site on Reid Road, two miles from 
the headquarters building. 

The new fiber and textile development center pro- 
vided by the three new laboratories consolidates 
trained workers and facilities which previously had 
functioned in a number of different localities. The 
total floor area of the new laboratories is approxi- 
mately 160,000 square feet, and they have been built 
and equipped at a cost of millions of dollars, Celanese 
president Harold Blancke said. 

Virtually every type of yarn preparation and weav- 
ing equipment is installed in the roomy basement 
laboratory. Actual plant size machinery units are 
employed so as to permit spinning, weaving and 
knitting development work under realistic mill con- 
ditions. A special section of the laboratory is equipped 
with a wide range of machinery for the manufacture 
of nonwoven fabrics, including the development of 
such industrial fabrics as filter cloths. 


DOES THE FABRIC MEASURE UP?—Fabric passing through the 
measuring mechanism as it emerges from the Famatex drying machine 
in the dyeing and finishing laboratory. 


TRY THIS ONE FOR SIZE—This big eight-can Cocker 
slasher is used in sizing and yarn lubricant experi- 
mental work in the new laboratory. 











DYEING EQUIPMENT IN ACTION—This battery of dyeing winches 
is part of the extensive equipment in Celanese’s new dyeing and 
finishing laboratory. 






THE HEAT’S ON—Because heat setting is so important in finishing 
Arnel triacetate fabrics, the new Celanese laboratory is equipped 


with the latest machinery for this purpose. Here is a Morrison heat 
setter for use on Arnel and other hydrophobic fibers. 


EVALUATION IS ALSO IMPORTANT—Fabric development at the 
new Celanese laboratories is supported by painstaking work in the 
testing and evaluation section. Here a technician is working with a 
Brabender Moisture Tester. 
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The yarn and fabric development work is supported 
by a comprehensive laboratory for testing and evalu- 
ation of materials at every stage of the textile manu- 
facturing process. This is located on the second floor 
of the headquarters building. 

The dyeing and finishing laboratory on Reid Road 
is equipped with a wide range of commercial type 
machinery including extensive new equipment for 
finishing and heat setting fabrics containing Arnel, 
Celanese’s new triacetate fiber. 

Work in the new laboratories is carried on by a staff 
of over 200 physicists, chemists, engineers, technicians 
and operators all with highly specialized training in 
fiber and textile technology. Dr. Reiner G. Stoll, di- 
rector of Celanese applications and product develop- 
ment, pointed out in a talk at the opening ceremonies 
that the scientists and skilled technicians employed 
in the new laboratories have had practical experience 
in textile plant operation and are thus able to evalu- 
ate results of research in the light of commercial 
realities and market potential. 

Celanese basic fiber research continues at the com- 
pany’s central research laboratories in Summit, N. J. 
Dr. Stoll said that when research at Summit reaches a 
stage where a new fiber appears to have commercial 
significance, findings are passed on to Charlotte for 
investigation of the fiber’s commercial possibilities. 

Mr. Blancke pointed out that the new development 
laboratories are a part of Celanese’s recently reor- 
ganized marketing function. Once a new fiber has 
been developed out of research, he said, there is need 
for “responsible and intelligent guidance of the fiber 
through all of the various processing and distribution 
stages, into the finished textile products demanded 
by a value-conscious public.” 

“A recognition of this need prompted us at Cela- 
nese’, he said, ‘‘to bring together facilities and man- 
power into a central organization, responsible to mar- 
keting to better assure that the results of our research 
would be properly handled by all of the various dis- 
tribution levels between us as the basic fiber produc- 
ers and the ultimate consumer.” 


Sales, Profits Are Higher 

Mr. Blancke noted that Celanese sales for 1956 for 
all divisions of the company total about $185 million 
compared with $176 million for 1955. He added that 
profits for 1956 were better than in the year before. 
At present, about 70% of the company’s sales are in 
textiles with the remainder being in plastics and 
chemicals. 

Although Celanese at present produces only cellu- 
losic fibers, the company does not limit itself to this 
type of textile material, he declared. Celanese may 
produce non-cellulosics if such a step seems war- 
ranted. 

In addition to Mr. Blancke and Dr. Stoll, other 
speakers at the opening ceremonies were Kenneth C. 
Loughlin, executive vice president and John W. 
Brooks, general manager of the textile division. Other 
Celanese personnel who were present at the opening 
and acted as guides to the press in a tour of the new 
facilities were George Schneider, senior vice presi- 
dent; George Richards, senior vice president; Peter H. 
Conze, director of textile marketing; Dr. Bruce B. 
Allen, technical director of the textile division; Dr. 
H. J. Philipp, assistant director; Ralph H. Balch, 
manager of fiber and yarn processing Fred Fortess, 
manager of dyeing and finishing; and Joseph L. 
Barach, applications development. @ 








Personality 


An old and honored name in textiles, 
Ponemah Mills decided, several years 
ago, to learn new methods of fabric 
marketing in order to survive. An able 
young mill executive, Henry A. Truslow, 
was hired to lead the way. Here is a re- 
port on Ponemah’s heartening progress 


An old mill 


can learn 


new methods 


By Jerome Campbell 


EDITOR, MODERN TEXTILES MAGAZINE 


Daven by the whip sting of necessity one of the old- 
est tradition-encrusted giant New England Mills is 
striving to become a modern textile operation. Judged 
by its long history, its massive, high-walled brick mill 
buildings stretching for blocks along a swift running 
river, Ponemah Mills of Taftville in central Connecti- 
cut resembles many of the once-prosperous New Eng- 
land mills that have gone out of business in recent 
years. All the difficulties that caused other old New 
England mills to shut down have been experienced by 
Ponemah but with this difference: Ponemah manage- 
ment decided to stay in business, invest in new equip- 
ment and try new, more flexible, methods of doing 
business in order to survive. 

Thanks to the combined efforts of willing mill 
workers and a vigorous new management headed by 
an energetic young mill executive, Henry A. Truslow, 
the attempt to revitalize Ponemah for survival in to- 
day’s rigorous textile climate seems to be working out 
all right. Ponemah last year did better in earnings 
than it had for a long time. And before 1957 is over, 
Henry Truslow and his associates are confident that 
Ponemah will once more be a profitable operation. 

Historically, Ponemah has always been a fine cloth 
mill. Its founders back during the second administra- 
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Henry A. Truslow 


tion of President Grant took as their sphere of opera- 
tion the fine cotton goods market, vowing to produce 
cotton fabrics as fine as any that came out of England. 
In time Ponemah’s line of high count cambrics, per- 
cales, Victoria and Persian lawns, nainsook checks 
and stripes were recognized as outstanding on Worth 
Street and wherever fabrics were traded in the United 
States. 

Incidentally, the mill derives its name from a line 
in Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha: “‘The islands of 
the blessed and the land of Ponemah”’. And for the 
benefit of those whose tongues have stumbled over 
this Indian name, the correct pronunciation is ‘‘Po- 
neem-ah”’, 

Ponemah was the first mill in the United States to 
import the silky long staple Egyptian cotton. Further 
proof of the mill’s pre-eminence as a weaver of fine 
goods is found in the fact that many years ago Po- 
nemah established itself as the largest producer of 
cotton typewriter ribbon fabrics—one of the most ex- 
acting types of cloth to make as indicated by the ex- 
tremely high sley and pickage required, the fineness 
of the yarns and the need to weave them free of even 
the slightest defects. 

From its beginning in 1871, Ponemah was a huge 
mill. The first structure, known as Mill No. 1 was 750 
feet long, 75 feet deep and five stories high. Addi- 
tional buildings were built in later years until in 1910, 
Ponemah reached its maximum physical size with the 
erection, adjacent to the original building, of an im- 
mensely broad one-story sawtooth roof structure to 
serve as an additional weave shed. This building is 
now the plant where Vicara zein fiber is manufactured 
by the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. By 1924, the 
late afternoon of New England’s textile glory, Po- 
nemah had grown to be one of the largest cotton man- 
ufacturers in the United States. Its four mills clus- 
tered along the banks of the Shetucket were equipped 
with 4,000 looms and 265,000 spindles. 

In the following years, Ponemah, moving with the 
times, passed into the production of synthetics until 
man-made fibers became as important in its opera- 
tions as cotton. But with man-mades as with cotton, 
Ponemah’s scheme of operation remained essentially 
unchanged. High quality goods were produced, mostly 
staples, lining twills of rayon joining the organdies, 
voiles and typewriter ribbon cloth of Ponemah’s cot- 
ton goods line. 

From 1940 on, output was sold through McCamp- 
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YES, THIS 1S A TEXTILE MiLL—Ponemah’s main building, erected shortly after the Civil War, looks more like a fine Old New England college 
than a cloth manufacturing plant. The bell in the tower on the right is still tolled hourly at night to signal that all is well on the night shift. 


bell & Co., old-established Worth Street commission 
agents. (Typewriter cloth was sold through American 
Bleached Goods Co. owned by the Frank A. Sayles 
estate). As was customary with older mill manage- 
ments, relations between McCampbell and the mill, 
while cordial, were stiff and distant. The mill was not 
too interested in market trends, and the sales agent 
did his best to sell what the mill produced at the best 
obtainable prices. But the sales agent would have 
thought it presumptuous to advise the mill on what to 
weave, while mill people would have thought it out 
of place to ask the sales agent for anything more than 
superficial guidance. 

The old ways of doing business became, in recent 
years, more and more difficult for Ponemah as for so 
many other old-fashioned mills in and out of New 
England. About four years ago, following several 
years of distinctly discouraging operations, the Sayles 
Estate, which also owns Ponemah, began a determined 
effort to check the mill’s losses and get it back into a 
profit-earning position. Henry Truslow was hired to 
come to Taftville as plant manager. 

The choice could not have been better. Truslow, a 
friendly, outgoing man with an easy, unassuming way 
about him, had earned a name for himself as one of 
the best of the younger generation of mill managers. 
Starting in 1935 at Pepperell’s Biddeford, Me., plant, 
after spending ten months at Whitin Machine Works, 
young Truslow had worked his way up through the 
ranks to be assistant manager of the Pepperell’s Fall 
River, Mass., mills. 

At Ponemah, Truslow has headed a vigorous drive 
to bring the mill into a position where it can best uti- 
lize its splendid tradition as a producer of fine dress 
goods advantageously in today’s highly competitive, 
changeable and exacting textile fabric market. Trus- 
low’s efforts to make Ponemah over into a modern 
mill have proceeded in three major directions, all of 
them difficult and all of them requiring great skill, 
tact and knowledge of textile manufacturing. 
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One of these directions has been the crucial need of 
bettering productivity and improving community and 
labor relations. Ponemah workers are organized into 
a local of the Textile Workers Union of America. For 
years, these workers, in the established New England 
manner, had taken care of their interests as they saw 
them through conventional union activities and nego- 
tiations. Management, for its part, although devoted 
to the community and proud of the textile skills of 
Ponemah workers had been, in the traditional New 
England way, somewhat stiff in manner and decidedly 
detached from the workers. 

Truslow, when he became president and treasurer 
of Ponemah in November, 1954, after two years as 
mill manager, decided that the time was ripe for a 
new approach. He was convinced that productivity 
and labor relations would benefit if mill management 
and the mill workers drew closer together. It would 
be good, he thought, if management and workers 
learned to communicate more freely and warmly and 
became aware, of their real community of interests. 

In February, 1955, with the cooperation of the un- 
ion’s local executive committee, he called a mass meet- 
ing of the mill’s 1,000 or so workers, taking over a hall 
in nearby Norwich (there was none large enough in 
Taftville) and closing the mill for a half day. In a frank 
and friendly talk, he gave them the complete picture 
of Ponemah’s situation, opening the books and quot- 
ing the hard figures that showed the mill was running 
at increasingly heavy losses every year. Thus it was 
made plain to the mill workers that unless Ponemah 
gave a better account of itself in the immediate fu- 
ture, their jobs might go the way of a lot of other jobs 
in New England textiles in recent years. 

Once the painful truths of Ponemah’s predicament 
was spelled out to them, the mill workers responded 
wonderfully. Work assignment changes and other im- 
proved operating efficiencies were tried out. A friend- 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Fewer than 5,000 chemists and dyers combine art, science and 
industry all in one to add the important appeal of color to our 
tremendous annual output of textiles. 


The magnitude and complexity of the job emphasize the vital 
function of the dyestuff maker whose responsibility goes beyond 
the simple sale of color by the pound. 


National meets this responsibility with a line of nearly a 
thousand dyestuffs. We anticipate your needs with stocks of 
dyes in current demand, nearby and ready for fast shipment. 


Ten application service labs coast-to-coast handle match requests 
speedily. Our representatives are technically trained to render 
practical help with application problems in the mill. 


Our Color Standardization Control Laboratory assures the uni- 
formity of every shipment, 


And our multimillion-dollar Buffalo Research and Engineering 
Center works constantly to improve application methods and 
develop better dyes. 


When you buy dyestuffs from National Aniline you enlist vast 
technical resources and specialized experience that are extremely 
valuable—and included in the price you pay for dyestuffs! That’s 
why it’s always good business to do business with National. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Boston Providence Charlotte Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Greensboro 


Philadelphia Richmond Akron Atlanta Columbus, Ga. New Orleans Chattanooga Toronto 











Identifying synthetic fibers by 


Micro-Fusion Methods 


By Donald G. Grabar and Rita Haessly 


CENTRAL LABORATORY, INDUSTRIAL RAYON Corp. 


Tx technical literature abounds in descriptions of 
various techniques for identification of textile 
fibers. These methods are based principally on micro- 
scopical observations of morphological characteristics 
visible in cross section and longitudinal views, together 
with supplementary tests such as staining, solubility, 
and refractive index (1,2,4). Although in favorable 
cases each of these techniques may afford positive 
identification in itself, in the majority of cases one 
or more of the tests must be used to confirm the re- 
sults obtained by another. 

The method described here, using micro fusion 
methods, is self-sufficient in most instances, but in 
some cases also must be confirmed by one or more 
of the other tests. However, it presents advantages 
over previously described techniques in being more 
widely applicable to both dyed and undyed, bright 
and dull, and filament and staple fibers. It is also 
generally faster and more positive in distinguishing 
between chemically similar fibers—e.g., Nylon type 
6 and Nylon type 66. Although the fibers used in the 
test are destroyed, only very small samples are re- 
quired. 

Micro fusion methods have heretofore been applied 
only to monomeric systems. The general technique 
was originally developed by the Koflers in Germany 
(3), and extended and promoted in this country 
mainly through the efforts of McCrone (5) and co- 
workers. The identification of an unkown is based 
upon the use of a hot stage and microscope for deter- 
mining (a) the melting point of the compound; (b) 
the eutectic melting point of the compound with a 
reference compound; (c) the refractive index of the 
melt; and (d) characteristic behavior observed during 
the heating and cooling of the compound. The deter- 
mination of refractive index is unnecessary in the ap- 
plication of the technique described herein. 

Melting points have been generally considered of 
limited use in fiber identification for two reasons: 
synthetic fibers which melt usually do so nonrepro- 
ducibly over an appreciable temperature range, and 
many of the synthetic fibers decompose completely 
before their melting point is reached. 

The first objection arises primarily from the com- 
mon method of measuring fiber melting points, the 
copper block method. By this method a sticking tem- 
perature or softening point is observed, which, al- 
though useful in indicating use properties of the fiber 

e.g., Maximum ironing temperature—is of little 
analytical value. High polymeric fibers invariably 
are incompletely crystallized. When the fiber is 
heated, this incomplete crystallization causes a soft- 
ening of the amorphous before actual melting of the 
crystalline parts occurs. 

Furthermore, a range of crystalline perfection 
exists which extends the range over which true melt- 
ing takes place. In addition, most fibers are suscep- 
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Summary 

A scheme for the identification of synthetic fibers by the 
use of micro fusion methods is based upon the melting point 
of the fiber, the eutectic temperature of the fiber with 
p-nitrophenol as a reference compound, and the characteris- 
tic behavior observed during the heating and cooling of the 
fibers. Observations are made using a hot stage on a polar- 
izing microscope. Reproducible melting points are obtained 
by using a silicone oil as a mounting liquid for the fibers to 
exclude air from the fibers while heating and to improve the 
microscopic image. Tabulated micro fusion data are given 
for thirteen synthetic fibers. 








tible to some degree of decomposition when heated 
in the presence of air, and this decomposition also 
contributes to the nonreproducible melting points ob- 
tained by the usual methods. 

However, by use of a hot stage on a polarizing 
microscope, analytically useful melting points and 
much supplementary information can be obtained by 
actually observing the fibers as they are being heated. 
Although the true thermodynamic melting point may 
be different, the apparent beginning and ending of the 
melting of the crystalline portions of the fibers can 
be observed easily. The degree of decomposition 
caused by heating the fibers in the presence of air is 
minimized by using an inert silicone oil. 

The second objection, that many fibers decompose 
below their melting points, is a valid one, but it can 
be circumvented. Just as with low molecular weight 
compounds in which such decomposition occurs, the 
melting points of many synthetic fibers can be de- 
pressed below their decomposition temperatures by 
the addition of a suitable second component. The 
eutectic melting point with this second component, as 
observed on a microscope hot stage, then becomes as 
useful for identification purposes as the melting point 
of the original fiber. 

A suitable second component for use as a refer- 
ence compound with synthetic fibers is p-nitrophenol. 
Those fibers which neither melt nor show eutectic 
melting with p-nitrophenol exhibit characteristic, 
reasonable, reproducible behavior patterns, which 
serve to distinguish them when they are heated and 
cooled on a microscope hot stage. 


Steps in Applying the Method 
Microscopic observations are made at 100 to 200 x 
using both ordinary transmitted light and polarized 
light. A first-order red compensator is used to deter- 
mine the sign of elongation, and is also sometimes 
helpful in observing the disappearance of birefring- 
ence which marks the final melting of the fibers. A 
commercially available Kofler hot stage was used for 
the present work, but other carefully calibrated com- 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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Current production, controlled by the 
most exacting specifications in the 
industry. is yielding Grade A Fiber 
of unexeelled uniformity. 


The reports have been coming in 
for almost two years now .. . mill 
after mill citing Acrilan as the 
smoothest-running, most. efficient 
fiber in their plants today. 


The story behind these reports is a 
most significant one for mill 
operators. For today’s delivered 
production marks a tremendous 
advance in the performance of 
.and this performance, 
in turn, is setting new standards 
formerly deemed unattainable by 
the newer man-made fibers. 


Acrilan . . 


The story starts with a basic con- 
cept of exactly what Quality 
Control is—and is not. 


It is not, in our terms, just a 
matter of spot sample checking and 
finished product inspection. 


It is by our definition, a system of 
the strictest specifications, toler- 
ances and checks for controlling 
every single step in the manu- 
facturing process of Acrilan acrylic 
fiber. In fact, the control limits 
now set for our production stand- 
ards are many times more severe 
than those generally considered 
feasible in the fiber industry. 


This concept of Quality Control 


has already proven itself at Chem- 
strand’s Pensacola plant where new 
standards for nylon production 
have been set. 


Fipee ey 
CHEMSTRAND® 


ACRILAN 


Here’s what it can mean to you in 
Acrilan acrylic fiber: 

STAPLE LENGTH UNIFORMITY we be- 
lieve to be unexcelled. The use of 
newly-developed electronic con- 
trols and round-the-clock cutter 
inspection has achieved this. 


SHARP REDUCTION OF PLY 
in hibulk and heavy denier fibers 
effected through improved 
processes. This reduction has sig- 
nificantly raised yarn quality and 
lowered mill cleaning costs and 
waste. 


FAR BETTER FINISH CONTROL 
... with the direct, resultant effect 


of improving carding and spinning 
uniformity, mill efficiency and pro- 
duct quality. 


UNIFORM DYEABILITY 
In the last 2 years there has been 
no change in dye merge numbers 
. a record few fibers can boast. 


We cite these as typical advances 
made by quality control in the uni- 
formity and performance of Acrilan. 
The full list is far longer. 


Its aggregate effect has been to raise 
and maintain the current, daily yield 
of top-grade Acrilan fiber at a uni- 
form level surpassing all previous 
standards for the industry. 


To you, concerned with mill opera- 
tion, this obviously means new 
increases in production efficiency, 
new reductions in production im- 
perfections and, consequently, new 
highs in yarn quality. 


And far from being the end of the 
story ...we see this as the begin- 
ning. Each new advance in Acrilan 
fiber quality, each new gain in 
uniformity furnishes Quality Con- 
trol with a still better standard for 
still further improvement! 


THE CHEMSTRAND CORPORATION + GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 350 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK i, N. Y. * DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 3% Overwood Road, 


Akron, Ohio; 4 Pearl Street, Dedham, Mass.; 222 South Church Street, Charlotte, N. C..* PLANTS: ACRILAN® ACRYLIC FIBER—Decatur, Ala.; CHEMSTRAND® NYLON—Pensacola, Fla. 
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Fiber Identification 


(Continued from Page 41) 

mercial or homemade hot stages would work as well. 
In such cases, however, temperatures different from 
those recorded in Table I might be obtained because 
of the characteristics of the hot stage used. Therefore, 
the preparation of a table matched to the hot stage in 
use is advisable. 

Melting points of synthetic fibers are obtained much 
more accurately and precisely if the fibers are heated 
in the absence of air. This is done most conveniently 
by immersing the fibers in silicone oil while deter- 
mining their melting points. This procedure has the 
added advantage of the improved image quality of a 
liquid mount over a dry mount. The silicone oil ap- 
pears to be chemically inert with respect to the fibers 
(although a slight swelling occurs in some cases) and 
has a low enough volatility so that condensation in 
the hot stage is no problem. Dow Corning 710 fluid 
was used in the present work. 

For the determination of the melting point and 
characteristic behavior of the fibers while they are 
being heated, a few filaments are placed on a half 
slide, covered with a drop of silicone oil and a cover 


glass, and placed in the hot stage. Usually lengths of 
1 to 2 mm. are most convenient. 

Before heating the stage, it is helpful to note by 
observing the Becke line whether the refractive index 
parallel to the fiber axis is greater or less than that 
of the silicone oil. Commercial fibers which have a 
refractive index parallel to the fiber axis greater than 
that of the oil are Dacron, Nylon type 66, Nylon type 
6, Kuralon, Verel, Vicara, and saran. In this manner a 
preliminary grouping of the fibers can be made. 

The stage is then heated at a temperature rise of 
about 3° C. per minute, and the following points of 
behavior and corresponding temperatures are ob- 
served: (a) abrupt longitudinal shrinkage; (b) dis- 
coloration (due to decomposition); (c) change in 
polarization color; (d) transverse swelling which 
usually precedes or marks (e) the beginning of melt- 
ing, and (f) end of melting marked by the disap- 
pearance of the last traces of birefringence. 

If sufficient sample is available, a supplementary 
observation can be made by placing a larger quantity 
between slide and cover glass without the silicone oil 
and heating on a hot plate. Observation will immedi- 
ately show whether or not the fiber has melted. If the 

(Continued on Page 48) 





Table I. Micro Fusion Data for Synthetic Fibers 








Eutectic 
Melting Melting 
Point, Point, Behavior When Heated 
Fiber a ok Behavior When Heated Alone aes with p-Nitrophenol 

Arnel 297-300 Originally fiber is nearly isotropic but shows 96-100 No significant change before 
definite (+) birefringence by 60-70° C. Po- melting. 
larization colors fade from about 290° C., then 
fiber melts abruptly. Fibers discolor. 

Vicara 265-75 Polarization colors fade from about 240-50° C. Swells noticeably above 90°C. 
and fiber begins to discolor. Isotropic at 260-5° Swelling increases when p-ni- 
C., melts at 265—75° C. and is dark brown from trophenol melts but does not 
decomposition. Does not melt when heated in dissolve. Sign of elongation 
air. changes from (+) to isotropic 

at 103-8° C., and to (—) above 
110-15° C. 

Dacron 252-70 No significant change before melting. 109-12 Sharp and complete melting. 

Nylon 66 251-64 Following first abrupt melting fibers go to uni- 71-5 Melting is sluggish, but complete 
form low order gray polarization colors until before melting of p-nitrophenol. 
final melting. 

Acetate 235-45 Shrinks and polarization colors fade at about 88-92 Noticeable swelling over 80°C. 

235°C. Becomes isotropic at 240-5° C. Tends to retain form when 
melted. 

Nylon6 215-26 Same as Nylon 66. 69-73 Melting is sharp, and usually 

complete by 80-5° C. 

Saran 170-6 Shrinks noticeably at about 160° C., and polari- Only very slight shrinkage or 
zation colors change to low order gray (—) swelling until about 140-50° 
until melting occurs. C., then decomposes with evo- 

lution of gas and becomes deep 
red in color. 

Dynel Shrinks slowly over 135°C. Polarization colors 85-9 Fairly sharp melting, usually 
fade from 175° C. Becomes isotropic at 190° C. complete by about 95-100° C. 

Orlon Sign of elongation changes from (—) toisotropic 103-6 Noticeable swelling above 95- 
at 165-80° C., then to (+) at 185-200° C. Re- 100°C. Melting accompanied 
verts to (—) when cooled. by much shrinkage. 

Acrilan Same as Orlon. 106-9 Melting slow to begin but is rapid 

by 108-10° C. 

Kuralon Slight shrinkage at 215° C. At 220-5°C., abrupt 105-10 Abrupt shrinking at 105-10°C., 
shrinking, swelling, and most fibers go iso- but melting difficult to observe. 
tropic or show very low order gray polariza- Dissolves completely in melt 
tion colors. Slight birefringence in few fila- of p-nitrophenol. 
ments persists as high as 290-300° C. 

Verel Negative sign of elongation. Polarization colors 92-5 No significant change before very 
fade from 135-45° C. Isotropic by 160—70° C. sharp melting. 

No definite melting but fibers appear to fuse 
together at around 200° C. 
Darlan Negative sign of elongation. At 180-90°C. 104-7 No significant change before 


shrinks abruptly, most fibers go isotropic, and 
swell. All fibers isotropic by 205-10° C. 


sharp melting. 
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AD ON COLORAY UNIFORMITY 


There once was a dishonest guest 
Who stole all the napkins with zest 
He made off with a batch 


In colors that match 


Saying “Coloray match-ups are best!” * 











* SERIOUSLY — the great uniformity of Coloray color makes matching up a sure thing. 
When Coloray is responsible for coloring a fabric, you can’t have dyeing creases or 
shaded ends or any variation of color... even bolt to bolt! What’s the reason? The way 
Courtaulds’ solution-dyed Coloray rayon is made — with pigment evenly distributed 
through every atom of the fiber. What’s the result? A happy state of affairs for mill men 
(who can fill reorders as reordered). A happy state of affairs for cutters (who can cut 
more of a hit style and hit the color right on the nose). A happy state of affairs for makers 
of home furnishings (where matching up of curtains and draperies and slip covers and 
upholstery is vitally important). Happiness for everybody in soft goods with Coloray 


rayon... the fiber that delivers topnotch colorfastness too! 


COURTAULDS'’ 


Rayon fiber with Captive Color. . .““can’t escape!” 


For further information, write: 
RT DS (ALABAMA) INC. « First name in man-made fibers, first name in solution-dyeing 
COU AU ® 600 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20 « Greensboro, N. C. * Le Moyne Plant, Mobile, Ala. 
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No matter what process you use, 
Caprolan is the yarn for bulking. 





HEATED TWIST & AIR STUFFING 
SURFACE UNTWIST JET BOX 


Look to Caprolan’s workability 
with heat and parallel 
arrangement of filaments for 
best results in bulking. 
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New Bloom for Carpet and Upholstery 


look to Caprolan; heavy yarn for maximum results in bulking 


If you are a manufacturer or user of bulked yarn look to Caprolan heavy yarn 
for maximum results. Thanks to Allied Chemical’s fiber engineering, 

Caprolan is unusually compliant to the accepted bulking processes. 

Available in a wide selection of deniers and filament numbers 

(in a range of 2000 to 50,000 denier), Caprolan heavy yarns are supplied 
without twist on knotless 10-pound packages. Because the filaments 

lay parallel as they are bulked they respond to the various processes 

more uniformly than combinations of twisted yarns. Also, Caprolan heavy 
yarns are more workable with heat, and mill economies may be effected either 
by working at lower temperatures or at higher production speeds. 


Mill reports confirm our conviction that bulked yarns of Caprolan 
give more cover when used in carpeting or frieze types of fabric. 
They also have excellent resilience and contribute to the warm hand 
and appearance of the fabrics in which they are used. 


Caprolan heavy yarns have high strength, outstanding abrasion resistance 
and may be dyed with virtually every class of dyestuff. 

Caprolan heavy yarns may be engineered to your own requirements 

in the range of 2000 to 50,000 denier. 

They are supplied on nonreturnable paper tubes. 


For further information or technical assistance write: 


caprolan 
Ae, 


Fiber Sales and Service National Aniline Division 
261 Madison Avenue, New York City 16, N.Y. 


























tAllied Chemical’s polyamide fiber 
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Fiber Identification 


Continued from Page 44) 

fiber melts, slight pressure on the cover glass will 
cause the melt to flow into a thin film between slide 
and cover glass. 

If the slide is placed immediately on the cold micro- 
scope stage, observation will show whether the melt 
crystallizes upon cooling or whether it supercools to 
the glass state. For example, nylon characteristically 
crystallizes into a mass of spherulites, while Dacron 
supercools to an isotropic film which crystallizes only 
when reheated to about 100” C. 

For the determination of the eutectic melting points 
and associated behavior, a few filaments 1 to 2 mm. 
long are placed on a half slide as before. Two or 3 
mg. of p-nitrophenol (melting point, 113-14° C.) are 
then sprinkled over the fibers from the tip of a needle. 
The slide is tapped lightly to distribute the reagent 
and covered with a cover glass. 


=~. iY ww ’ S08 


A. 68.0°C. 
B. 69.5°C 


An alternate procedure is to place the short fibe: 
lengths on the slide and cover them completely with 
a layer of p-nitrophenol and a cover glass. Then the 
cover glass is moved in small circles while applying a 
slight pressure with a pencil eraser or similar object. 
If the cover glass is then removed, and it and the 
slide are held on edge and tapped lightly on a table, 
most of the fibers and reagent will fall off. 

When the cover glass is replaced on the slide, some 
areas will usually be found where a few filaments re- 
main with a nearly optimum amount of reagent about 
them. The preparation shown in the photomicro- 
graphs of Figure 1 was made in this manner. The 
p-nitrophenol should be crushed prior to use to ob- 
tain a particle size of roughly 1 to 5 times the size 
of the filament diameter. Too much reagent and too 
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FIGURE 1—Eutectic melting of Nylon Type 6 with p-nitrophenol 





large a particle size tend to obscure the beginning 
of melting. 

The slide is placed in the hot stage and observed 
while being heated at a rate of about 3° C. per minute. 
The following points of behavior and corresponding 
temperatures are noted: (a) abrupt longitudinal 
shrinkage; (b) transverse swelling; (c) beginning of 
melting; and (d) complete or incomplete solubility of 
the fiber in the molten p-nitrophenol. 


Results Obtained 


The results of examination of all common synthetic 
fibers are tabulated in Table I. The temperatures 
given for melting points of the fibers themselves are 
the ranges from the first sign of melting to the dis- 
appearance of the last trace of birefringence. Each of 
these temperature limits is reproducible to within 
about +2°C. Eutectic melting points are the temper- 
atures at which definite melting is first detected. Be- 
cause of the greater difficulty in observing eutectic 
melting, these temperatures are given as ranges of 


ot we BF ee ; 


C. 71.0°C. 
D. 73.0°C 


3° to 4°C. The temperatures at which swelling and 
shrinkage take place are less reproducible than the 
melting temperatures, and all temperatures are de- 
pendent to some degree upon the heating rate, which 
must be carefully regulated. 

Polyethylene is not included in the table because it 
is seldom encountered in fiber form except as large 
monofilaments. These and the bulk polymer, such as 
in molded articles, can be identified using this tech- 
nique by their final melting point and the fact that, 
when melted with p-nitrophenol, they form immisci- 
ble melts. The common type of polyethylene melts at 
110-14°C. Recently, however, higher molecular 
weight materials made by the Ziegler-type process 
have become available which may have melting 
points as high as 135°C. (Continued on Page 64) 
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Well worth investigating today... 


CUPROPHENYL 
DYESTUFFS 


Here is a series of direct dyeing colors that 
today offer more advantages than ever before. 
Their wash and light fastness—with a simple 
after-treatment—is unique. The Cupropheny! 
Dyestuffs can be after-treated with either 
Gycofix-67 or Copper Sulphate and Acetic 
Acid. 


For many purposes Cuprophenyls will re- 
duce production time, prove economical and 
give excellent results on cotton and spun 
rayon. Your Geigy representative will be glad 
to give you full details. Cuprophenyl® Gycofix® 


GEIGY DYESTUFFS (dyestuffs makers since 1859) 
Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation 
Saw Mill River Road, Ardsley, New York 


Branch Offices: New England: Newton Upper Falls, Mass | 
Charlotte, N. C. » Chattanooga + Chicago + Los Angeles 
Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. + Toronto 
In Great Britain: The Geigy Co., Ltd., Manchester 








Dyeing and Finishing 





New machines for 


pile fabric finishing 


STAFF PREPARED 


Tue growing production of fur-like pile fabrics, 
either knitted or woven of man-made fibers has cen- 
tered attention in recent months on improved ways 
of finishing these fabrics. Specialists in their manu- 
facture stress that correct finishing is crucial. How 
the fabric is finished, they say, often determines the 
difference between a mediocre and an outstanding 
cloth in terms of appearance and hand. 

The need for improved finishing methods and better 
machinery for this purpose has led in recent months 
to the appearance of several new machines specifically 
designed for this field. One of these new machines is 
a pile napper specially designed for finishing pile 
fabrics of fur-like appearance introduced by Curtis & 
Marble Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. 

According to Walter F. Woodward, vice president 
for sales, the new napper has proved itself successful 
after thorough testing on looped knitted fabrics such 
as those made by the leading manufacturers of fur- 
like pile fabrics. 

The machine works equally well on synthetic blends 
and blends of wool and cotton mixed with synthetic 
fibers. According to Mr. Woodward, both low and 
high pile goods show a far more even surface on the 
finished fabrics as a result of the breaking and raising 
of a far greater proportion of the loops than has been 
possible up to this time. 

On some fabrics, he points out, it was found that 
one run through the new napper produced better re- 
sults than several runs through machines previously 
used for this purpose, thus cutting operating costs 
considerably. 

The Curtis & Marble high pile napper is equipped 
with various types of rolls, such as friction, spreader 
and hold-back which, in proper combination, keep 
the goods under complete control as they are being 
napped by a large napping cylinder. Special quick- 
set adjustments, both vertical and horizontal, make it 































NEW MACHINE—Curtis & Marble are offering this new nap- 
per specially designed to handle deep pile fabrics 


They are said to yield better results in crucial 
job of giving fur-like look to deep pile fabrics 


possible to nap at any desired depth. Settings for the 
napping process are made with a numbered dial, 
which permits identical napping results when the 
same fabric is run again. 

The napper is encased in modern protective steel 
covers. Exhaust outlets are furnished so that they 
may be connected into a mill’s present exhaust sys- 
tem. 

Cylinder speed of the napper is adjustable between 
300 and 375 RPM. Cloth speed, governed by a vari- 
able speed drive, runs at from 1% to 7% RPM. A 
total of 6 HP is used; 5 H.P. for the napper cylinder 
and 1 H.P. for the cloth feed. 

Standard width for the machine is 72”. Other 
width machines can be custom built. Floor space for 
the 72” machine is 8’ 4” wide by 6’ 8” deep. A clear- 
ance of 9’ in height is required for the back arms. 

Meanwhile, another new machine for finishing pile 
fabrics, the Electro-Finisher made by Turbo Machine 
Co., Lansdale, Pa. is being widely tested. In addition 
to use in finishing fur-like pile fabrics of Orlon- 
Dynel, the machine is said to be demonstrating good 
results on a wide variety of fleeced, napped and 
brushed fabrics. 

According to Edward G. Hughes, Turbo sales engi- 
neer, the Electro-Finisher is being successfully used 
to give superior hand and appearance to fleece fabrics 
made of 70% alpaca and 30% wool. The Turbo- 
Finisher has also been successful in processing fabric 
with a wool face and cotton back. In this case the 
Turbo-Finisher was used first to raise the pile of the 
fabric. Following a light shearing, the fabric was 
again passed through the Turbo-Finisher. By revers- 
ing the direction of the machine’s cylinder, the pile 
was laid down in a uniform way. 

A wide variety of other pile fabrics, including 
100% Dynel, 100% nylon and Arnel have been finished 
on the Turbo machine. In every case, the hand and 
appearance of the materials were altered in a way to 
make them more attractive and to result in purchase 
of the machine by the respective producers of the 
fabrics finished. 

The availability of the Turbo-Finisher and the new 
Curtis and Marble napper raises the possibility, it has 
been suggested, for profitable commission finishing of 
pile fabrics which have a fur-like appearance. At 
present, many knitters and weavers might like to get 
into production of these fabrics, but hesitate because 
of their uncertainties as to correct finishing. A com- 
mission finisher equipped to handle fur-like pile fab- 
rics competently might encourage the increased pro- 
duction of these goods and thus develop a profitable 
market for his services. 

In addition to the Turbo-Finisher, Turbo Machine 
Co. has available two companion machines for finish- 
ing high pile fabrics. These are the Turbo Shearer 
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Queens, kings and all your customers, royal and otherwise, are demanding color 
fast fabrics nowadays. 


Why risk enraging your customers by finessing with colors that may disappoint — 
when it’s so easy to insure profits by specifying 


ALTHOUSE Dyes for Colorfastness 
and 

ALTHOUSE Special Dyeing Techniques 
for 

Cottons, Rayons, Nylons and Blends 


You are always sure of holding trumps, when you use these famous Althouse 
Dye Specialties: Superlitefasts Nylanthrenes 

Azoanthrenes Nydyes 

Supernylites Sol-Aqua-Fast 

Whenever problems develop, Althouse researchers will help you find the winning 
combination of formulation and dyeing techniques to assure lasting color beauty. 
Althouse knowhow, based on more than 40 years of creative research, assures 
quality performance. 























and the Turbo Wet Applicator. The machines are 
employed in the following finishing cycle: 

When a high pile fabric is removed from the knit- 
ting machine or loom, it is given a preliminary and 
separate treatment to heat-set it so as to impart per- 
manent dimensional stability. The fabric is then given 
its first shearing. 

The next step in the Turbo finishing process is to 
pass the fabric through the Turbo Wet Applicator. 
This machine can apply any type of liquid to the pile 
of the fabric. It is equipped with adjustable brushes 
which can be positioned to control the exact amount 
of liquid required as well as depth of liquid penetra- 
tion. Excess liquid is drained back into a pan and 
can be reused. The pan itself is easily removed for 
cleaning or for substitution of an entirely different 
solution. An automatic float valve, located on the side 
of the machine, maintains the proper liquid level in 
the pan. The machine can handle goods of any width 
up to 62 inches wide. 

After the goods have been swabbed, if swabbing is 
done in order to get a high gloss, softer hand or other 





A TRIM NEEDED HERE—Pile fabric of Orlon-Dynel looks like this 
when it comes off the knitting machine before shearing and finishing 








Be 


FOR PILE FABRICS—Turbo Machine Co.’s Electro-Finisher is said to 
impart a wide range of desirable characteristics to pile fabrics 


wanted characteristic, the next step is to pass them 
through the Electro-Finisher. The major element of 
this machine is an electrically heated cylinder which 
is controlled by instruments to maintain a constant 
pre-set temperature. The cylinder is faced with spe- 
cial groves which separate and straighten the pile 
fibers, add luster and give the fabric the desired 
“hand’’. A pneumatically controlled endless conveyor 
belt brings the cloth in contact with the cylinder at 
the speed and pressure desired. Speeds can be varied 
from two to 20 yards per minute. 

The goods being finished are passed through the 
Electro-Finisher two or more times depending upon 
the surface effect, appearance and hand desired on 
the fabric. After being put through the Finisher, the 
fabric is given a final shear. The Turbo Shearer used 
in this step in the finishing cycle is equipped for both 
rough and final shearing. It is equipped with a micro- 
meter adjustment that varies the cut from 10/1000 
of an inch to % inch. It is a rotary shear designed 
especially for finishing high pile fur-like fabrics. A 
control within easy reach of the operator sets the 
shearing depth by positioning the fabric conveyor. 
Blades can be resharpened quickly by reversing the 
main cylinder and running it against the bed knife. 
Shearings are removed by suction. 





Dyeing Eastman’s New 50 Yarn 


Tue recent announcement of the introduction of 
Eastman 50, the newest type of Estron acetate fila- 
ment yarn to be offered the trade by Eastman, has 
naturally raised the question of how this new mate- 
rial should be dyed and finished. Eastman 50 has a 
modified cross-section quite different from _ that 
ordinarily associated with the acetate fiber known on 
the market for so many years. The two properties of 
Eastman 50 that will immediately become evident to 
the finisher are increased cover and a greater bulk 
both of which are more important to the finishing 
operation than to the dyeing. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the dyer will note 
little difference in Eastman 50 and regular acetate. 
The slight difference in luster of Eastman 50 may 
cause the same formula to have a slightly different 
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cast or hue, but little or no adjustment in amounts of 
dye should be required. Eastman 50 dyes at a slower 
rate than regular acetate, and the two fibers woven 
in the same fabric may appear to possess different 
depths. When one fiber is used as warp and the other 
as filling, little difference should be noted. 

The methods of dyeing cellulose acetate are well 
known and it is unnecessary to describe these long- 
established procedures. No variations in standard 
practices are required in processing Eastman 50. The 
usual precautions observed with regular acetate 
should be followed. 

The color fastness properties of any individual dis- 
persed acetate dye is the same for Eastman 50 as for 
regular acetate. Dye selection should be determined 
by the requirements of the finished fabric. In finish- 
ing fabrics containing Eastman 50, allowances will 
have to be made for the increased bulk or fullness and 
the finish formula should be adjusted accordingly. 
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IN THE 
DRYING OF SCREEN 
PRINTED FABRICS 


Wilh lhe 


“NATIONAL” Yas-Porec 


An important contribution to the great productive 
capacity and consistently high product quality of 
Northern Dyeing Corporation, Washington, N.J., is 
the “National” Gas-Fired Tenter Dryer... a mod- 
ern unit in a truly modern plant. 

As designed and installed by “NATIONAL”, 
gas-firing means the ultimate in controlled uni- 
formity of high temperatures; positive safety; and 
real savings in production costs. The “NATIONAL” 
system assures quick. rise to any required tempera- 


ture (no waiting for steam to come up); quick 


“NATIONAL” Gas-Firing Systems are demonstrating 
their outstanding superiority over other types because 
they are designed by drying engineers to get the best 
possible results when applied to drying equipment. 
Why not talk it over with a “NATIONAL” repre- 
sentative, now? 


shut-down (at end of run or for any other reason); 
and an absolute minimum of maintenance. 

“NATIONAL” Gas-Firing—Factory Mutual ap- 
proved—can be installed as a complete heating 
system, or as a “booster” unit, in either new or 
existing drying equipment. 

Loop, Tenter, Roll, and other Textile Dryers can 
now be gas-fired with equipment especially de- 
signed for this purpose, and installed by men who 
know the best gas-fired arrangement for the 


particular dryer involved. 


YING MACHINERY CO. 


LEHIGH AVENUE and HANCOCK STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 33, PENNA. 


New England Agent: Jones & Hunt, Inc., Emerson Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
Southern Agent: F. W. Warrington, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Ponemah 


(Continued trom Page 38) 

lier and more harmonious relationship grew up be- 
tween workers and management people. The mill 
became a happier place to work in and the small town 
of Taftville a happier place to live in. 

Truslow has made it a vital part of his duties to 
work hard to bring Ponemah management closely in- 
tegrated into local affairs. He is one of the leaders in 
the community fund drives; he takes an interest in 
other charitable activities in Taftville and nearby 
Norwich; he is actively interested in the fire depart- 
ment and the local American Legion. His two younger 
children, Nancy and Barbara, attend Taftville’s small 
public school. 

These efforts are bearing fruit. Workers and man- 
agement are friendlier. The workers are coming to 
see the mill as an important element in their lives. Re- 
cently, when the local Roman Catholic Church burned 
down, the predominantly French Canadian and Cath- 
olic population of Taftville was grateful when the mill 
management turned over to their pastor, Father Lau- 
rion, an entire floor in one of the mill buildings to 
serve as a church until a new church is built. 

Further evidence of the closer relationship between 
workers and management brought about by Truslow’s 
efforts is a flourishing credit union in the mill. Started 
in 1955, the credit union, helped and encouraged by 
management, has caught on wonderfully with the 
workers who are proud of its success and its growing 
financial strength. 


Water Power is Converted to Electricity 

The second path which Ponemah has taken toward 
more profitable operation has been in the direction of 
modernization of its equipment. Fortunately, Po- 
nemah management had never got too far behind in 
modern equipment so that the mill, although it could 
stand improvement, was by no means burdened with 
generally obsolete machinery. Within the past ten 
years for example, the power generating system, 
which uses water power from the Shetucket River, 
was completely modernized at great cost. Two modern 
turbine generators were installed in a major recon- 
struction which abolished the former old-fashioned 
water wheels. An elaborate system of evaporative 
cooling installed by American Moistening Co., pro- 
vided the atmospheric conditions that is so necessary 
for efficient spinning and weaving in modern mills. 

Since Truslow became president, spinning frames 
have been reconditioned for modern long draft spin- 


N. T. F. Naylor is Ponemah’s assistant treasurer and controller 





W. W. Kellner is controller of production at Ponemah 


ning and equipped with new spindles. New frames 
have been bought and installed including a trial in- 
stallation of Saco-Lowell’s Gwaltney frames. Cards 
have been rebuilt and new 14 inch sliver cans in- 
stalled to replace the former ten inch cans. The bigger 
cans, by reducing the piecing of sliver ends, reduce 
cost and improve sliver quality. 

In the weaving department, Ponemah made textile 
history last year when it was the first to place a sub- 
stantial order for the new Unifil machine developed 
by Universal Winding Co. Unifil is a device which 
winds filling bobbins right on the loom thus making 
unnecessary the conventional filling winding opera- 
tion as a separate function. (For a detailed report on 
this machine see MTM, Nov., 1956, page 35.) Po- 
nemah’s order for 526 Unifils is an impressive indica- 
tion of the mill’s determination to modernize, and the 
willingness of its owners to invest new capital. 


Box Looms Recently Acquired 

To augment its many hundreds of Draper plain 
goods looms, and be in a position to weave a greater 
variety of fancy goods, Ponemah recently acquired 
110 Crompton & Knowles 4 x 1 box looms. Mean- 
while, in the vast weave room of Ponemah’s No. 2 
mill, the installation of overhead traveling cleaners is 
going forward. These cleaners, moving on trolleys 
hung from the ceiling, blow a jet of air down on the 
looms, forcing the lint to the floor where it is quickly 
and easily swept up. 

The third important step which Ponemah is taking 
toward adaptation for survival in the modern textile 
world is to make marketing as important as manufac- 
turing. As worked out by C. Thurston Woodford, Mc- 
Campbell vice president in charge of its uptown office, 
and James Lucier, sales manager for synthetics at 
McCampbell along with Laurence B. Rand, sales man- 
ager for cottons, the new marketing approach is based 
on a policy which restricts drastically weaving for 
stock and concentrates on production against orders 
actually received. 

For a mill equipped with 2,600 looms and 76,000 
spindles, this new approach requires alertness and 
open-mindedness in the men in charge. They have to 
be able to produce the kind of specialty cloths that 
buyers in the New York market like. 














COMPARATIVE 
ECONOMICS 
OF SOLID 
AND LIQUID 
CAUSTIC SODA 





ERN 
OLUMBIA-SOUTH 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


——— 
ee 


Booklet, 3%” x 82”. Contains 12 com- 


pact pages on the economics of Caustic 

Soda. Answers many important questions 

such as, “What form of Caustic Soda 

should | buy? How do | figure costs? How 

much will | save? What equipment will | 
i?” 


Manual, 842” x 11”, plastic bound. Con- 
tains 64 factual, illustrated pages—in- 
cluding charts, tables, diagrams—on 
analysis, shipping, handling, storage and 
unloading. It is the authoritative hand- 
book on Caustic Soda. 


Do you have these two valuable books on 


If your work involves the handling, use, purchasing, or economics 


& 
Ca i STI C of Caustic Soda, and you do not have these books, you are urged 
to write for your free copies today. Ask for “Caustic Soda Manual” 


or “Caustic Soda Economics Booklet.”” If you want both, please 





specify. Please use company stationery and send your request to 


soda } Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation, One Gateway Center, 
a Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN = / \xl \ sre nerves “im 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION ne Sule. t Velden * Pecbones 


Philadelphia * San Francisco 


A 
SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY KASS IN CANADA: Standard Chemical 


ONE GATEWAY CENTER - PITTSBURGH 22: PENNSYLVANIA 1 Umited and its Commercial 
Chemicals Division 
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THE SCRUTINY OF EXPERIENCE—Albert Maino (left) overseer of 
spinning, and Carleton Grinnell, superintendent of Ponemah’s No. | 
division, study the working of the mill’s Gwaltney spinning frames 



















NEW IDEAS BRING NEW EQUIPMENT—Michael J. Grimes, (right), 
superintendent of No. 2 Division, and loom fixer, Ernest Coutu, study 
the operation of one of the 526 Unifils Ponemah has bought from 
Universal Winding Co. Overhead is one of the Parks-Cramer traveling 
blowers installed as part of Ponemah’s modernization program 




































POWER FROM WATER—D. E. Congdon, plant engineer and person- 
nel director, admires one of the two modern turbines and generators 
under his charge. Water from the Shetucket River operates the 
turbines which were installed a few years ago 


The new approach means stepped-up fabric devel- 
opment work, an unceasing program of trying out 
new things in the way of fabric styles and showing 
them to customers and prospective customers. 

The new approach also means doing the hard work 
necessary to keep production operations flexible so 
that output can be shifted quickly from one construc- 
tion to another cloth sometimes radically different. It 
also means flexibility in the sense that many different 
types of cloth can be produced in the same weave 
room where in the past it was the custom to keep 
thousands of looms steadily on one or two cloth types 
month after month and sometimes (it was true) year 
after year. 

To obtain the constant flow of orders needed to 
make the new policy work, Ponemah approaches the 
market with its best foot forward, and this foot is the 
mill’s long established, substantial reputation as a 
producer of fine goods. Under the new policy, Po- 
nemah seeks a relatively small number of carefully 
selected customers who want high quality goods and 
are willing to pay the necessary price. To these cus- 
tomers who want the best for the womenswear trade, 
Ponemah offers on an exclusive basis, a constantly 
changing, interesting and provocative variety of sam- 
ples of highly styled fabrics. When orders are received 
the goods are woven quickly and sent off to be fin- 
ished. 

Flexibility and Variety are Watchwords 

The new policy applies to all-cotton goods, to syn- 
thetics, and above all, to blends. To be modern at Po- 
nemah means that the mill is strongly interested in 
the ease-of-care trend in womenswear. Ponemah con- 
sequently turns out a lot of Dacron-cotton and Orlon- 
cotton fine blouse and dress fabrics for use in gar- 
ments meant to be easily washed and then quickly 
worn again. 

As an illustration of how the new policy has 
changed Ponemah, Truslow points to the state of 
things today in the No. 2 mill weave room as com- 
pared with a year ago. 

“A year ago,” he says, “there were 1,500 looms in 
this mill running filament rayon and acetate cloth— 
such old and unexciting standbys as lining twills, ace- 
tate taffetas, acetate satins, rayon seat cover cloth 
and the like. 

“Today at Ponemah there are hardly any looms 
weaving filament cloths—we decided that in these 
staples we could not compete at current prices. Today 
in our No. 2 weave room, we are producing a variety 
of fabrics that would have surprised and perhaps 
frightened us a few years back. 

“Among the constructions you'll find all running 
simultaneously are dress fabrics with cotton warps 
and Bemberg Cupioni filling; 96 x 96 Dacron-cotton 
dress batistes; fine dress goods made with a combina- 
tion of filament Dacron and Dacron-cotton spun 
yarns; Dacron and linen blended fabrics. That’s only 
a few; there are many others.” 

So far, Ponemah’s new policy of functioning as a 
style mill is working out well. This year, Henry Trus- 
low and his associates expect to enjoy the pleasant 
sensation of reading reports from the accounting office 
showing for the first time in years, that their mill is 
earning money. And they are confident that as they 
grow more and more experienced in steering their 
new course, in the swirling currents of the fashion in- 
dustry, that Ponemah will become an habitual earner 
of profits. 
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Mitchell-Bissell “BLUE SATIN FINISH” Porcelain Guides 


For Circular Knitting Machines and Stop Motions 








“BLUE SATIN FINISH’’*, the original satin 
finish for Porcelain Guides, was perfected 
and introduced by us to the Textile Industry 
in 1936, with the blue color adopted only 
as a means of product identification. This 
finish provided... and still provides...a 
surface having far greater resistance to 
thread wear than available in any other 
porcelain guide. 


Ww 


“BLUE SATIN FINISH’* Porcelain Guides 
were used on the first run of Nylon Yarn, 
and have since been considered standard 
equipment by leading processors of Nylon, 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 


Southern 
Representative: 
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Dacron, Orlon, Rayon and all the other 


synthetic fibres. 


Because there are other “blue” guides on 
the market, it is only by specifying the com- 
plete name . . . MITCHELL-BISSELL ‘BLUE 
SATIN FINISH”* PORCELAIN GUIDES .. . 
that you can be sure of getting the genuine, 
wear resistant finish that makes these guides 
so far superior in service and economy. 


MITCHELL-BISSELL “BLUE SATIN FINISH’’* 
PORCELAIN GUIDES are available in thou- 
sands of standard shapes, or made to your 
specifications. Guides illustrated above are 


shown in approximately actual size. 


MAIN OFFICE 
AND FACTORY: 


TRENTON, N. J. 











Recent loom improvements 


A spokesman for Crompton & Knowles describes 


By W. C. Howe 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES Corp. 


W irs the firm conviction that the textile industry 
will continue its important position in our domestic 
economy, Crompton & Knowles Corp. will place em- 
phasis during the months ahead on new developments 
requiring engineering, pattern, and tooling expense 
running into hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

In line with Crompton & Knowles’ policy of serving 
an entire cross section of the weaving industry, 
neither its long-range research nor its immediate en- 
gineering effort is confined to a specific field. The re- 
sult is a wide range of programs in various stages of 
completion, each channeling into its own or inter- 
related fields to maintain the gradual improvement 
in weaving machinery, which has the most beneficial, 
while at the same time the least upsetting, effect on 
textile economics. 

As an illustration of interrelationship, the develop- 
ment of push-button controls for starting and stop- 
ping the loom and for jogging the lay forward or 
backward, together with electronic magnetic protec- 
tion to improve performance and eliminate shock to 
the loom, as well as electric brake and clutch motions 
and independent motor driven head reversing mech- 
anisms, could only be developed at the beginning for 
looms running as high as $50,000 each in value. This 
was so because of the then high cost of the electrical 
and electronic features involved. 

The operating value of such devices was first es- 
tablished on specialty looms such as the Type F-2 
Woolen Papermarkers’ Felt Loom, which is presently 
built up to and including 650” in between swords 
width and which runs at 28 picks per minute, and 
the “Speedi-Weave” Loom for multishuttle narrow 
fabric production at speeds up to 250 picks per minute. 
The usefulness of these devices having been proven, 
the problem then was to lower costs to the extent that 
the features could be adopted to standard fly-shot 
looms. 

Much progress has been made, and combinations of 
electric protection, electric brake and clutch, lay re- 
versing, and push-button controls have been simpli- 
fied to the extent that costs are reduced from thou- 
sands of dollars per loom, as in the case of the F-2 
Loom, to figures that will justify their use on looms 
for the cotton, rayon, and woolen or worsted industry. 

That the problem of cost reduction has been solved 
is due to engineering know-how which has permitted 
alteration in controls to handle motor equipment up 
to 6 h.p. capacity with the electrical units operating 
on a watt rather than kilowatt basis, as was initially 
the case. 

Field tests on such equipment have already con- 
firmed the desirability of these new features which 
will be made available on a gradual basis as pro- 
duction tooling is completed. 

Such features as we have mentioned will contribute 
to the effectiveness of the weaver and improved loom 
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recent work by his company leading to better weaving 


performance at higher speeds, as well as lowered 
maintenance. In addition, the reduction in physical 
effort involved in running the loom should in some 
cases permit better work assignments or the employ- 
ment of a type of labor where physical strength is 
not at a premium. 

At the same time, Crompton & Knowles has not 
neglected the quality aspect of cloth production. An 
outstanding example in this direction has been the 
development of the M-P Loom which is the first com- 
pletely automatic bobbin changing loom capable of 
weaving, on an economic basis, fancy filament fabrics 
where several colors or classes of filling are involved. 
This was made possible through the development of 
the rotary magazine for four colors of (not merely 
single colored) filling. 

Coupled with better control of bobbins and filling 
at transfer incident to this rotary magazine, are the 
vacuum filling control feature and the scissors thread 
cutter which cuts filling at the shuttle eye to further 
improve threading and help eliminate the bugaboo of 
drag-ins. 

Terry motions for wide Type C (cotton) and Type 
W (woolen or worsted) looms are available or will be 





Electric brake and clutch with loom V-belt drives. Two 3 hip. 
synchronized motors at opposite ends of each Type F-2 Loom 
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End view of M-P Loom showing electric brake and clutch, V-belt 
drive, electric control panel, vacuum filling control and multi-color 
rotary magazine 


available shortly for widths up to 120” between 
swords for the economical production of many spe- 
cialty fabrics. 

Producers of mechanical fabrics, carpets, etc., have 
kept an entire section of the Crompton & Knowles 
engineering department busy for several years. The 
result has been the development of wider, stronger, 
and more versatile looms including the Type D Loom 
used by the cotton dryer felt producers. Modern Type 
B Axminster Carpet Looms are being equipped with 
electrical controls and also stop motions with sema- 
phore systems to indicate to the operator which of the 
many interrelated mechanisms on the loom has occa- 
sioned a stop. 


Merwe mindful of the increasing need of versatility 
without the usual sacrifice of economies in operation 
as related to production and work assignments, 
Crompton & Knowles is now announcing to the trade 
a new Pick And Pick Automatic Loom (nicknamed 
the PAPA Loom). 

The PAPA Loom is fully expected to be the big 
development of the year to the outerwear trade as 
well as for upholsteries and even in the production 
of foundation garments, swim suits, and other fabrics 
involving the use of covered rubber filling alternating 
on a single pick basis with some other filling. 

Some of the operating advantages and mechanical 
features which will make C&K’s new PAPA 4 x 3 box 
loom a major step forward in the weaving of men’s 
and women’s wear in all wool, worsted or blends as 
well as upholstery and many other specialty fabrics 
are as follows: 

1. Elimination of “dead picks” or lost time for re- 
plenishing filling means increased production. 

2. A very much wider range of box pattern possi- 
bilities due to the presence of a 3-cell shuttle box at 
the drive end. 

3. In addition to a very wide range of fancies 
which may be woven on a pick and pick automatic 
bobbin changing basis, better blending is possible 
since either four or five shuttles may be used, these 
picking in a fixed sequence of: 

4-Shuttle—1 2 3 4, 1 2 3 4, etc. or 
5-Shuttle—1 2 3 45,123 45, etc. 

4. Smaller bunches on bobbins (less filling waste 
than on the popular ‘“Select-A-Pic’’ Loom), and on 
some patterns normal bunches may be used. 
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W-3 (Pick and Pick Automatic) Loom, 82” between swords, equipped 
with 25 harnesses, 4 x 3 box weaving automatically with shuttle 
sequence Al 

B 2 

G1 


5. Drastic reduction or virtual elimination of drag- 
S. 


in 

6. Without major loom conversion the PAPA Loom, 
in addition to automatic pick and pick fabrics, may 
be run automatically on regular 4 x 1 box and 4 x 2 
box patterns and nonautomatically with the feelers 
stopping the loom before the filling runs out on those 
4 x 3 box jobs that cannot be woven automatically. 

All of the foregoing add up to lower operating cost 
due to increased loom output, increased output per 
operator, and decreased seconds on this most versatile 
of looms. 


Mechanical Features 

Mechanical features contributing to the fine per- 
formance and economies of operation of the PAPA 
Loom include: 

1. 4 x 3 box automatic bobbin changing with a 
split box at the drive end permitting two shuttles to 
be “dwelled” in the lower cells while a transfer is 
made on a third shuttle in the top cell. 

2. Feelers are a bank of four at the head end. This 
permits using two or more different types of feelers 
at the same time if desirable; that is, light or regular 
touch electromechanical on metallic yarns, and all- 
electric if required for nonmetallic, filament, or fine 
yarns, etc. Yarns such as woclens or worsteds and 
most blends would work equally well with either 
type of feeler. Feelers being on the head end are in 
a better position for nonautomatic operation if ever 
necessary, as exhausted shuttle will stop at the drive 
end where the filling is usually stored. Better indi- 
cation occurs since no critical timing problems exist. 

3. Inertia Transfers: Simultaneously, moving box 
and transfer hammer create a condition contributing 
to positive transfer and fewer bad doffs. 

4. Plunger Type Stop Motion for Top Shuttle Box 
at Drive End: This device stops the loom if shuttle is 
not in proper position for a transfer. Also, the device 
will stop the loom during normal operation if shuttle 
in top cell is not properly boxed. 

5. Scissors Thread Cutter: A Scissors Thread Cut- 
ter made as an integral part of the “rising” box cuts 
the filling at the eye of the shuttle, eliminating the 
long tail on the outgoing bobbin and helping to re- 
duce drag-ins. 

6. Swisher Motion: At time of transfer a ‘“‘swisher”’ 
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motion or placer arm mounted on the inside maga- 
zine frame contacts the filling between the Scissors 
Thread Cutter and the selvage, withdrawing the cut 
filling from the shuttle box and presenting it to the 
vacuum operated suction tube where it is held at an 
angle which insures early cutting by the new scissors 
type temple cutter. Following this, the cut end is free 
to be retracted through the suction tube to waste fill- 
ing receiver at outer end of loom. 

7. Filling Placer and Thread Hook: Two sets of 
filling placers and thread hooks, one on either side 
of the magazine, push and place the filling on the new 
(ingoing) bobbin in such a position as to facilitate 
early temple cutting. Following this, the combination 
of vacuum and jet control system withdraws yarn 
from the danger (drag-ins) area and makes possible 
easy withdrawal of end into waste filling receiver at 
outer end of loom. 

8. Vacuum and Jet System: A double-acting pump 
is mounted on the loomside and actuated by a con- 
nection to the reciprocating lay to provide the vacuum 
as well as the air jet. This system accomplishes the 
following: 

a. The vacuum system holds taut the tails from 
the bobbins stored in the magazine to the fill- 
ing end holder. The vacuum also sucks the fill- 
ing through the holder into the receiver after 
the bobbin is transferred and the yarn is cut at 
the temple. 

b. Jet of air under the filling between the holder 
and the magazine keeps the stored filling from 
contact with the moving lay parts. The jet also 
helps retract the filling on the ingoing bobbin 
after the temple cuts it at the selvage and 
assists the vacuum control in disposing of the 
waste end. 

c. A second vacuum operated suction tube ex- 
tends to a point opposite the “swisher” on the 
inside magazine frame and holds the filling 
when cut by the Scissors Thread Cutter at the 
eye of the shuttle, at an angle which insures 
early cutting by the temple, after which the 


vacuum withdraws the cut filling into the waste 
filling receiver. 


Temple 

A revolutionary new temple cutter construction 
made possible by the combination of vacuum and jet 
filling control systems permits locating the temple 
almost in contact with the reed, thus holding the cloth 
better and permitting early cutting. The cutter em- 
ploys a scissors arrangement with positive control 
(no straps or springs) and will permit a shuttle to 
dwell at that end of the loom for any required number 
of picks without cutting the filling until required to 
do so after transfer. 


Bobbin Ejection 

Bobbins are thrown forward between the upper 
and the lower box at transfer by a moving deflector, 
and a closed chute funnels the empty bobbins into a 
light, easily removable bobbin bag which is definitely 
located by a floor plate. The bag holder is adjustable 
for height, and the bag will hold about 200 empty 
bobbins without interfering with transfer or causing 
a drag-in. No bobbins on floor. 


Indication 

Indication from both transferring and box mechan- 
isms is simple and eliminates critical timing prob- 
lems. All box pattern indication is separate from 
harness pattern indication so long harness chains are 
not required for synchronization. 


Jacquard Operation 

Since no dead picks are involved, no problems are 
created when the loom is to be run under a jacquard. 

To explain further the capabilities of this new and 
worthwhile development, a brochure has been pre- 
pared which provides instructions, details of opera- 
tion, interrelationship of motions, and in addition, 
box chain and harness chain drafts of many pick and 
pick fabrics which would normally require a 4 x 4 
box nonautomatic loom to weave. 








Outlook 


(Continued from Page 34) 


Emphasis on Quality is Encouraging—Another heart- 
ening development for man-made fiber fabrics is the 
extension of efforts by fiber producers to encourage 
quality maintenance and styling. These efforts are 
developing in the direction of quality identification. 
The chemists and scientists, who are shocked at the 
extent to which consumers will buy poor quality mer- 
chandise, must recognize the fact that consumers 
have no trustworthy means by which they can identify 
good quality. They may depend on the store, or on a 
nationally known manufacturer’s name. But these 
are not always trustworthy aids, and the vast majority 
of merchandise is completely anonymous, so far as 
quality is concerned. 

Labeling, however, also presents its problems. 
Merely identifying the composition of a blend still 
leaves the whole area of fabric construction and fin- 
ishing in which cheapening of the worst sort may take 
place. In fact, if blend composition labeling succeeds 
in stimulating sales, it may invite cheapening of the 
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fabric not in blend composition but in construction or 
finishing. 

Other problems encountered in labeling involve the 
testing necessary to make a label meaningful, and the 
fact that the value of any one label decreases as the 
number of labels grows. 


Wide-Scale Promotion Would Help—Anything short 
of an industry-supported quality labeling program as- 
suring satisfaction to the consumer without regard to 
fiber content, runs the risk of causing confusion and 
inviting abuse. And even an overall quality identifi- 
cation would have to be supported for a considerable 
period of time by a susbstantial advertising and edu- 
cational budget before the consumer would recognize 
or understand its value, increase the purchase of 
labeled goods at the expense of unlabeled goods, and 
thus create demand which would be reflected through 
the retailer to the cutter, converter and mill. 

Nevertheless, such a situation is the only condition 
under which the industry can compete more success- 
fully with producers of other types of consumers’ 
goods, and would be largely relieved of the “policing” 
problem which is so troublesome when a single organ- 
ization attempts to establish its own quality standards. 
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Hunter now heads 
machinery group 


J ames H. Hunter, president of James Hunter Ma- 
chine Co., North Adams, Mass., is the new president 
of the American Textile Machinery Association. He 
was elected at a recent meeting in Boston, Mass., to 
succeed W. Frank Lowell, senior vice president of 
Saco-Lowell Shops who served for the past two years. 
William K. Child, vice president, Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale, Mass., was elected vice president of the associa- 
tion. Approximately 90% of the textile machinery 
manufacturers in the United States are members of 
the association. 

Mr. Lowell, in his final report to the membership 
as president, said that textile machine builders face 
the coming year with cautious optimism. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that planned modernization pro- 
grams by textile mills are the only means by which 
these fabric producers can meet the challenge of 
domestic and foreign competition. Realization of this 
fact by textile mill executives, he stressed, would be 
the measure of the future business of textile machine 
builders. 

Mr. Lowell pointed out that American textile ma- 
chinery manufacturers conduct research and develop- 
ment programs that result in lower production costs 
for textile mills through machine improvement, 
greater efficiency and improved labor saving devices. 
These developments are alerting mill executives to 
the opportunities provided by basing capital expendi- 
tures upon “reduction in manufacturing cost and up- 
grading of quality through modernization” instead of 
the old base of “return on investment”’. 


W. Frank Lowell James H. Hunter 


In reviewing activities of the association over the 
past year he emphasized the general services of the 
organization to its membership. He said ATMA pro- 
ceeds in a conservative manner in all planning, but 
has been recognized for industrial leadership and in- 
terest in textile education when the Board of Trustees 
of Lowell Technological Institute set up a scholarship 
named in honor of ATMA . 

In a brief talk, Mr. Hunter pledged his efforts on 
behalf of the group in the coming period which he 
hoped would be one of “peaceful prosperity.” He 
stated that for the next year “we hope to be able to 
continue the constructive program and progress of the 
American Textile Machinery Association” and he ex- 
pressed the wish that the association would receive 
the assistance and advice of each member regardless 
of its size. 

Mr. Hunter has long been active in the affairs of 
the association having served as a director for several 
terms and for the past two years as vice president. He 
was also a member of the committee in charge of 
planning and directing of the 1954 American Textile 
Machinery Exhibition. 





Enamel Finished Screens 


Jenkins Metal Shops, Inc., now 
offers a baked enamel finish on 
screens for the textile industry, in- 
cluding picker, condenser, waste 
machine and filter screens. Al- 
though perforated metal has been 
used in making these types of 
screens for some time, it has only 
recently been tested and approved 


been introduced by Roberts Co. 
The suspension system. is claimed 
to have the following features, 
many of them not found in other 
arrangements: cots buffed on 
standard equipment; cots revolve 
together making lap removal sim- 
pler. 

Full length revolving cleaners 
are used; interchangeable front and 
back rolls; controlled self-align- 
ment. Also a two-piece labryinth 
seal is protected from lint and roll 
picker damage. Bearings are 
grease-packed for life, and either 
conventional dead-weighting or 
new spring weighting can be used. 
For further information write the 
editors. 








for use on cottons to any great 
extent. For further information 
write the editors. 


New Card Controller 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc., offers a 
new controller specifically designed 
for the regulation of individually- 
driven cotton cards. The individual 
drive system eliminates line shaft- 


ing, belts and oil-drip. The con- 
troller, available in NEMA sizes 
0 to 1, also offers lower horse- 
power consumption and reduced 
maintenance. 


Top Roll Suspension System 

A top roll suspension system us- 
ing double-row ball bearings in the 
front, middle and back lines has 


















REPORT FROM EUROPE 









BY SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


New Italian fiber to be “lowest priced”’; 
Gasoline shortage cuts tire cord demand 


PARIS—lItaly is about to start production of world’s lowest priced synthetic fiber—to 
be used along with hemp and jute. The firm: Montecatini, Italy’s biggest chemical works. The 
product: a polypropylene fiber. A Ferrara pilot plant has been expanded to turn out 20 metric 
tons a day of fiber, the fabric to be woven in Terni. 

Professor Giulio Natta, Montecatini technician who revealed new fiber recently, said Com- 
pany would commence commercial production of the polypropylene for textiles and plastics 
late in April. He said fiber’s strength would compare favorably with nylon; that it could even- 
tually be produced competitively with cotton. Initial price is expected to be nearly half that of 
nylon. Its cheapness is due to its basic raw material: oil. Its main disadvantage: it can’t be 
ironed as it dissolves at about 350 degrees F. This may not be important in bagging uses. Natta 
is due in New York in August. 


Another New Fiber from Germany—West Berlin firm of Spinnstoff-Fabrik Zehlendorf 
AG has come up with new staple fiber, called Zehlasordin. It is supposed to repel water and 
dirt, yet be easily dyed. 

Meanwhile Chemische Werke Huls AG has set up a pilot plant to make Vestolen, a poly- 
ethylene: about 50 tons monthly. 

West Germany is plugging away at more man-made fibers in men’s suits and by now has 
the greatest percent synthetics for suits in Europe. In coming months spring and summer 
weight ready-made suit output is expected to reach a half million. Some 200,000 of them will 
be made from blends of wool and Trevira, a polyester, or Dralon, an acrylic fiber. 


Less Rayon, More Nylon in Belgium—Belgium’s big Fabelta rayon and synthetic fiber 
works has shut down its Tubize spinning plant, cutting output thereby 7,850 metric tons a year. 
Poor demand for viscose textiles was Fabelta’s reason for the move. But the concern’s nylon fac- 
tory at Zwijnaerde, which has been operating for about a year under the French Rhodiaceta 
license, will boost output three times and start production of industrial rayon. 


More Troubles from Suez Closing—Rayon tire cord production had to be cut in the 
Netherlands and in Belgium. And in Britain, rayon prices were increased for the first time since 
1951. Nyma, in Holland says it’s still making rayon tire cord but at a sharply reduced level be- 
cause of drop in automotive demand (due to gas shortage) . Setilose, Fabelta’s tire yarn branch, 
reported similar situation. 


British Rayon, Acetate Filament Prices Up—Courtaulds started Britain’s 10% price in- 
crease for rayon and acetate continuous filament yarns. It was shortly followed, by British Cel- 
anese and British Enka. However, staple fiber and industrial yarn prices held the line. Court- 
aulds is biggest UK rayon producer. The price hike may help smaller manufacturers who have 
been having a tough time with Suez-born cost rises and Courtaulds’ competition. 


Government Assist in Holland—aA recent study in Netherlands showed textile produc- 
tivity up 9% a few months ago above same period of previous year. Reason: The Government 
decided to help home market by ending the 4% textile products, sales tax. Domestic sales 
jumped 20%. The Government has decided to forget about the tax for future. Buyers and sell- 
ers are going about their business with renewed confidence and assurance that textiles will be 
free of sales tax. A.K.U. of Holland has taken over 75% ownership of St. Poeltener Glanzstof- 
fabrik, Austrian rayon producers. Prewar, A.K.U. held about 48% interest. Output of the Aus- 


trian firm is being upped to 1,500 metric tons of rayon for clothing and 1,800 tons for tire cord. 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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1956 U.S. Man-Made Fiber Output 


F ora production of man-made fibers in the United 
States last year was 1,644,700,000 pounds, a decline 
of 4% under the all-time high of 1,715,800,000 pounds 
manufactured in 1955, according to the annual pres- 
entation of man-made fiber statistical data by the 
TEXTILE ORGANON, bulletin of the Textile Economics 
Bureau, Inc. 

A decline in rayon and acetate production was 
offset in part by increased production of textile glass 
fiber and non-cellulosic fibers. Textile glass fiber out- 
put in 1956 totaled 96,900,000 pounds, an increase of 
28% over the previous record of 75,800,000 pounds 
in 1955. Non-cellulosic fiber production in 1956 rose 


The ORGANON notes that the total available supply 
of rayon and acetate in the United States last year 
was 1,328,000,000 pounds, a figure 13% less than the 
supply in 1955. It consisted of 1,147,900,000 pounds 
produced, plus producers’ beginning stock of 86,400,- 
000 pounds and estimated imports of 93,700,000 
pounds. The decline in supply resulted from a 9% 
drop in production together with a notable decline 
in imports. The latter amounted to 174,400,000 
pounds in 1955. 

The ORGANON tabulation of rayon and acetate out- 
put by product shows that output of high tenacity 
rayon yarn declined from 432,700,000 pounds in 1955 


to 399,900,000 pounds, 542% over 1955. There was a to 370,500,000 pounds in 1956 or by 14%; regular and 





U. S. Man-Made Fiber Production* 


(in millions of pounds) 


1954 1955 1956 


RAYON 
Regular tenacity filament yarn 169.8 202.3 186.3 
high tenacity filament yarn 339.1 432.7 370.5 
staple fiber and tow 311.5 337.8 341.0 
ACETATE 
Filament yarn 197.9 230.1 192.8 
Staple fiber and tow 67.4 57.8 57.3 
NON-CELLULOSIC** 
Filament yarn 225.8 274.0 272.6 
Staple fiber and tow 58.8 105.3 127.3 
TEXTILE GLASS FIBERS 59.2 75.8 96.9 


1,429.5 1,715.8 


TOTAL MAN-MADE FIBERS AND YARNS 1,644.7 


* Data in this tabulation is derived from the February, 1957 issue of the ‘Textile Organon’’, bulletin of the Textile 
Economics Bureau, Inc. 

** This classification is sometimes referred to as the ‘‘newer’’ synthetics or the ‘true synthetics’ to distinguish them 
from rayon and acetate which are made from cellulose. The classification includes nylon (polyamide) including caprolac- 
tum nylon; the acrylics (such as Orlon, Acrilan and Dynel); the polyesters (Dacron); polyethylene; protein fiber (Vicara); 





saran (polyvinylidene chloride) and such new fibers as Verel, Darlan and Zefran as well as others. 








small decline of 1,400,000 pounds or % of 1% in fila- 
ment yarn output, and a 22,000,000 pound or 21% 
increase in non-cellulosic staple and tow. 

U. S. production of rayon and acetate yarn and 
staple during 1956 totaled 1,147,900,000 pounds, a 
decline of 9% from the 1,260,700,000 pounds produced 
in 1955. Output of all rayon and acetate products de- 
clined in 1956 from the previous year with the excep- 
tion of rayon staple and tow which rose 1%. Decreases 
in other products ranged from 1% for acetate staple 
and tow to 16% in acetate filament yarn production. 
High tenacity rayon yarn output fell 144% and 
regular and intermediate tenacity rayon yarn de- 
clined by 8%. 

Producers’ shipments of rayon and acetate totaled 
1,126,800,000 pounds last year compared with 1,261,- 
900,000 pounds in 1955, a decrease of 135,100,000 
pounds or 10142%. With shipments off somewhat more 
than output, producers’ stocks at the end of 1956 rose 
to 107,500,000 pounds, a figure 21,100,000 pounds or 
241%4% higher than the 86,400,000 pounds held at the 
end of 1955. 
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intermediate tenacity rayon yarn from 202,300,000 
to 186,300,000 pounds or 8%; acetate yarn from 230,- 
100,000 to 192,800,000 pounds or 16%; and total rayon 
plus acetate yarn from 865,100,000 to 749,600,000 
pounds or 1342%. 


Rayon staple and tow production in 1956 at 341,- 
000,000 pounds was up 1% compared with the 337,- 
800,000 pounds produced in 1955. Acetate staple and 
tow at 57,300,000 pounds in 1956 was off 1% from the 
57,800,000 pounds of 1955. 


The ORGANON’S estimate of the 1956 available sup- 
ply of rayon staple and tow is 430,600,000 pounds 
comprising production of 341,000,000 pounds less ex- 
ports of 2,100,000 pounds and plus imports of 91,700,- 
000 pounds. The supply available, therefore, was 
15142% below the record supply of 509,500,000 pounds 
available in 1955. For acetate staple and tow, avail- 
able supply last year was 54,200,000 pounds which 
included production of 57,300,000 pounds less ex- 
ports of 3,100,000 pounds; this was virtually the same 
as the 54,100,000 pounds available in 1955. gy 
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Fiber Identification 


(Continued from Page 48) 
Some General Observations 

Persons familiar with the use of fusion methods 
should experience little difficulty in this application to 
synthetic fibers. For those with no prior experience in 
observing melting phenomena under the microscope, 
practice runs with known fibers are advisable before 
an unknown is undertaken. For example, it is some- 
times difficult to distinguish between eutectic melting 
and shrinkage of the fibers, because the fibers when 
shrinking often drag along clumps of p-nitrophenol 
crystals, giving the impression of flow. 

p-Nitrophenol sublimes above 80°C. when heated 
at the prescribed rate. Above about 90°C. it some- 
times condenses on the bottom surface of the cover 
glass in droplets of liquid which, if not recognized as 
such, may cause some confusion.Therefore, with those 
fibers whose eutectic temperature lies above 90°C., 
indications of eutectic melting must be looked for in 
the fiber rather than in the p-nitrophenol. 

Table I shows that the technique can distinguish 
between most fibers conclusively. For example, the 
fibers which melt by themselves can be immediately 
set apart from those which do not. Among those 
which melt, only Nylon type 66 and Dacron cannot 
be unequivocally distinguished by their melting points 
alone, and with this pair of fibers the eutectic tem- 
peratures are adequate to tell them apart. 

In the group of fibers which do not melt by them- 
selves there is only one pair of fibers which have 
nearly the same eutectic temperatures and behavior 
characteristics—namely, Orlon and Acrilan. In this 
case, although their behavior is sufficiently charac- 
teristic for an experienced operator to distinguish one 
from the other, confirmatory tests are indicated. 
Rayon, as well as the natural fibers cotton and wool, 
exhibits no visible interaction with p-nitrophenol. 

The technique is applicable to staple and filament 
yarns and to bright and delustered fibers. With dyed 
fibers polarization colors are obscured, but other- 
wise there is usually no interference. Bulk polymers 
and films—for example, Mylar film—may likewise be 
identified with this method by using thin slices shaved 
off with a razor blade. 


It is somewhat surprising that eutectic melting 
takes place under the circumstances described, in 
view of the lack of an intimate mixture of the two 
components. However, the eutectic is very sharp in 
some cases, as shown by the photomicrographs of 
Figure 1. This series of pictures shows unmistakable 
melting of Nylon type 6 with p-nitrophenol at ap- 
proximately 40°C. below the melting point of p-nitro- 
phenol and about 140°C. below the melting point of 
Nylon type 6. Figure 1, a, shows two filaments sur- 
rounded by fragments of p-nitrophenol crystals just 
before melting has begun. In Figure 1, b, melting has 
begun as evidenced by the curved, slightly swollen, 
and irregular outline of the filaments, and the round- 
ing off and coalescing of p-nitrophenol fragments. 

As the temperature continues to rise the melting 
proceeds faster and more obviously as shown in 
Figure 1, c and d. If at this point the slide is shifted 
to show a field containing an excess of p-nitrophenol, 
the fibers can be seen to dissolve completely at tem- 
peratures well below the melting point of p-nitro- 
phenol. It is believed that the relatively high vapor 
pressure of the p-nitrophenol is responsible for the 
successful eutectic melting, the fibers being bathed 
with vapor of p-nitrophenol within the confines of 
slide and cover glass. Of a number of compounds 
surveyed as possible reference reagents, only those 
which exhibited a strong tendency to sublime also 
exhibited eutectic melting. 

The results obtained also indicate the potential 
utility of fusion methods for other studies with syn- 
thetic fibers. For example, the change in the sign of 
elongation that occurs when Orlon is heated indicates 
structural changes in the nature of a second order 
transition. 
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Europe (Continued from Page 62) 

East European Events—The East German Govern- 
ment-owned textile trade will build big synthetic 
fiber plant for Communist China. Construction is 
slated to get started in few months with plant ready 
for operation in 1959. The Chinese plant would have 
688 centrifugal spinning machines and employ 1,000 
workers. Discussions are underway for a Perlon plant 
as well. Meanwhile, a Prague report states Czechs 
have developed new process for manufacturing velvet 
plush carpets and imitation fur from Silon, a poly- 
amide fiber. 


Coming Trade Fairs—Britain’s Textile Show, to be 
held March 4-8 at London’s Earls Court, will have 
four separate expositions: a men’s and boys’ trade 
fair, a cloth fair, a household furnishings fair and a 
carpet and floor covering fair. 

Snia Viscosa plans to participate in the New York 
Coliseum’s April 14-27 World Trade Fair. Lombardy, 
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Biella and Como weavers will predominate. . . . The 
32nd International Trade Fair at Lille, France, May 
4-19, will feature textile machinery. ... The Austrian 
textile industry—centered at Dornbirn, Vorarlberg- 
will hold its annual event Aug. 2-11. German, Italian 
and Swiss cloths, plus new testing contro] mechan- 
isms, will be shown. 





Drycleaning Advisory Group 

A Textile Analysis Advisory Committee has been 
set up to meet periodically to act on policy and pro- 
cedural recommendations concerning the operation of 
the laboratory of the National Institute of Dryclean- 
ing, Silver Springs, Md. 

The committee held organizational meetings in 
January and will meet again in April. NID’s textile 
analysis laboratory annually investigates more than 
25,000 damage complaints. It reports the results of 
its findings and indicates the cause of damage. Mem- 
bers of the committee are Charles W. Dorn, Mrs. 
Dorothy C. Matthai, Charles A. Seibert, and Miss 
Mary C. Whitlock. 
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Economy is compatible 
with the finest dyeings 

if Neovadine AN is used 
as the dyeing assistant... 


Expensive equipment, the finest 

dyes and skills mean little if the dyeings 
are uneven. When dyeing or 

redyeing in neutral or acid bath, 
levelness and penetration can be assured 
with this unique dyeing auxiliary. 
Neovadine AN is new enough to be alone 
in its field and old enough to have 
earned the endorsement of skilled dyers. 
For full details, contact... 


CIBA COMPANY INC. 
627 Greenwich Street, New York 14, N.Y. 
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IN ONE WEEK YOU WILL SEE... 


THE NEWEST innovations in knitting 
machinery (in operation) 

THE NEWEST in sewing and cutting 
machinery 


THE NEWEST in natural and synthetic 

COV E- R yarns for luxurious knitted garments 

THE NEWEST in labor saving devices 

YO LU R in mill equipment to increase pro- 
duction efficiency 


THE NEWEST in point of sale pack- 


S U 9 LY aging equipment 
MARKET 


In One Week... 
In One Place... 
the 43rd 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


April 29 — May 3, 1957 

Atlantic City Auditorium 

Atlantic City, N. J. 

Sponsored by the 3 great divisions of the knitting industry 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 
NATIONAL KNITTED OUTERWEAR ASSOCIATION 
UNDERWEAR INSTITUTE 







YOU CAN’‘T AFFORD TO MISS THE 1957 
KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION .. . 


to be competitive is to be successful 






Get ready to move ahead... 






ahead of your competition 
See the 


KNITTING ARTS EXHI/B/TION 


April 29 — May 3 . Atlantic City, N. J. 


The largest trade show for knitting executives 
























FREE ADMISSION TICKETS ARE AVAILABLE BY WRITING TO SHOW MANAGEMENT, 
KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION, 332 PARK SQUARE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
OR N. Y. OFFICE, 468 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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REPORT FROM JAPAN 











Too much rayon staple output worries Japanese; 
Prices are down while curtailment talk grows By B. Mori 






OSAKA—Japanese rayon staple industry, which has doubled production in two years to 
hold top world position is facing an “over-production crisis.” Almost two years ago, as reported 
on this page, some experts here felt that the rayon staple expansion program was going ahead 
too rapidly. Early last year the Government seemed ready to impose restrictions. Now, with 
record-breaking production of almost 700 million pounds behind them, and even higher average 
monthly rates in prospect for 1957, producers are being pressured to cut back. 

There is no doubt that long-term prospects for consumption of spun rayon products, both 
at home and abroad, are favorable. But in the past two months there has been some “over- 
supply indigestion” in consuming and distribution pipelines. 

















































Producers’ Stocks Rise Sharply—Within a year, producers’ stocks of rayon staple have 
grown from about three days’ production to almost half a month’s production. In Japan this 
assumes disproportionate magnitude as a problem. American and European rayon producers 
may be surprised at smallness of inventory figures involved. But they must remember that 
Japanese business firms are forced to do business on absolutely minimum inventories because 
of high interest rates on bank loans for working capital. 


Price Cuts Upset Fabric Market—Oversupplies of staple have brought prices down, dis- 
turbing spinners, weavers and fabric distributors because of unsettling effect on their prices. 
It is reported that recent staple prices have been hovering at break-even-point for rayon pro- 
ducers. Cries have come from all sides for voluntary agreement on production cutback to af- 
fect principally plant capacity added in past two years, and not all producers. This would pe- 
nalize progressive firms who are building today for the future. Some in the industry would 
prefer aggressive market promotion to cutback whose effects would be only temporary bene- 
fit to some, and would penalize others. 


Bitterness Over Quotas Expressed Here—Most of Japan’s cotton-textile manufacturing 
and export business is centered in this city, so it is natural that feelings about new quotas for 
United States should be strongest here. These feelings are almost unanimously bitter. General 
belief is that Japan has conceded much to American pressure, but gained little. 

Japanese textile leaders are outspoken in declaring that quota agreement is one-sided 
“compromise”, and that it is ridiculous to call quotas “voluntary.” They point out that cotton 
fabric quotas are broken down in such a way that Japan cannot possibly sell the full 113 mil- 
lion yards permitted. Apparel and household products quotas are so arranged that, in practi- 
cally all cases, permissible quantities are far below sales potential. 


Expect Action on State Laws—Quota agreement is basically valid for five years. In con- 
ceding this point, Japanese are anxious to see what Washington can do about discriminatory 
state laws. Eisenhower’s rejection of higher velveteen tariffs, and subsequent withdrawal of 
tariff complaint on ginghams are, in meantime, sources of satisfaction here. 

Those who are anxious to see quota system receive fair trial are disturbed about reports 
of possible trans-shipments via Hongkong. This evades quotas in spirit if not in letter, and 
would be difficult to control or to keep track of. 


Man-Made Output at New High—Production of all man-made fibers aggregated 981 
million pounds in 1956, the Japan Chemical Fibres Association reports. This is 28% over 1955 
and new record high. Detailed figures are not yet available. 

Exports of silk fabrics in 1956 to all countries totalled 46 million yards, second highest post- 
war figure. The Government predicts a further 30% gain in 1957, which would be new postwar 
high. Exports of raw silk declined from 87,000 bales in 1955 to 75,000 in 1956; to the U.S.A. from 
55,000 to 52,000. Chinese silk is eating into Japan’s market in Europe. 
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NEW FABRICS 





NEW YARNS 


Lots of Nylon Used Here 





Tires of nylon made with a bead wire of steel provide the barrel- 
shaped wheels for this truck and semi-trailer used by the Air Force to 
transport and launch the Matador missile. These vehicles, named 
Teracruzer and Translauncher respectively, made their first appear- 
ance in the recent inaugural parade in Washington, D. C. The walls 
of the tires are relatively thin and flexible so that the tires can wrap 
themselves around stones and other obstacles. Air pressure is only 
three to seven pounds per square inch 


New Dynel for Carpets 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co., division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., recently announced 
successful production runs of new Dynel acrylic fiber 
made especially for carpets. Dynel carpets are said to 
resist burning, sunlight, insects, molds and mildew. 
At the Chicago Market, Mohawk displayed its Dynel 
carpet tradenamed Insignia. C. H. Masland and Co. 
displayed its new Dynel carpet called Dynamic. Dynel 
carpet yarns are being made with 18-denier fiber and 
prices are comparable to that of wool. 


New Carpet Acetate 

A special acetate for use, blended with nylon, in 
textured and frieze type carpets, has been developed 
by Celanese Corp. of America. This new fiber when 
used in rugs and carpets is said to have permanent 
texture, resistance to crushing and matting, improved 
resiliency, cleanability and resistance to insects and 
soilage. For further information write the editors. 








Knitting Show 


(Continued from Page 8) 

The exhibition is under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, the Na- 
tional Knitted Outerwear Association and the Under- 
wear Institute. Attendance at the last Knitting Arts 
Exhibition in 1955 was 9,500. 

It is expected that automation of knitting and knit- 
wear finishing equipment as well as yarn preparation 
machinery will be a dominant theme at the exhibition. 
Reservations already made by exhibitors reveal that 
virtually every type of machinery and supplies used 
in the manufacture and finishing of knitted fabrics 
and apparel will be displayed. Producers of man- 
made fibers and yarns will have elaborate displays 
while leading manufacturers of yarn processing, knit- 
ting and dyeing and finishing machinery will have, to 
a large extent, working demonstrations of their equip- 
ment. 

Requests for exhibit space and for information 
about the Exhibit should be addressed to the Knitting 
Arts Exhibition, 332 Park Square Building, Boston, 
Mass., or the the Exhibition’s New York Offices, 468 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE TEXTILE 


DISTRIBUTORS INSTITUTE, INC. 
NEWS ann COMMENT 


Economist says converters now have 
better chances for good business 


Texrnz markets are currently entering a new phase 
in which the independent converter of man-made 
fibers will have every opportunity to re-establish 
himself in his former importance, A. W. Zelomek, an 
economist, recently told a meeting of the Textile 
Salesmen’s Association. Mr. Zelomek is president of 
the International Statistical Bureau, Inc. 

He pointed out that a number of important factors 
were working to provide increased profits in textile 
manufacturing and marketing in the next five or ten 
years. Among these he said, were the rapidly increas- 
ing population and a constantly rising standard of liv- 
ing that leads to increased demand for better and 
more highly styled merchandise. In addition, he said, 
liquidations of mills and machinery during recent 
years has brought the textile industry to the point 
where the industry if it chooses, can operate steadily 
at near capacity without need for profit-destroying 
price cutting. 

This expected strengthening of the cloth mills’ po- 
sition, Mr. Zelomek declared, presents the independ- 
ent converter with a great opportunity and a great 
challenge. He cautioned, however, that despite the 
“recently demonstrated failures of large-scale mill 
verticalization in the field of women’s fashion fabrics, 
the independent converter should not assume that the 
future belongs to him.” It will only belong to him if 
he adapts himself to changing circumstances. 

“Mills will need the converter, but mills may not 
need all converters or as many as they depend upon 
today. The mills will be able to select their gray 
goods’ outlets more discriminatingly than ever before. 
Without question, they will favor those distributors 
who constantly and effectively prove a source of 
strength to the weaver. They will turn away from the 
converter who does not have something constructive 
to offer, whether it be styling skill, dynamic distribu- 
tion, or merely a philosophy of live-and-let-live. 

“There is nothing unique in this philosophy. 
Strength among converters has always made for 
strength among mills, just as weakness at either level 
has always tended to undermine both. But in the new 
era the old philosophy will be activated. There will 
be absolutely less room for either incompetence or 
mere opportunism. Coming events almost always cast 
advance shadows, and in the economy of today we can 
already discern some of the basic characteristics of 
future mill-converter relationships. 

“For one thing, teamwork between mills and con- 
verters in the development of new styles is already 
making rapid strides. The best results, needless to say, 
are being accomplished where there is an equality of 
skill and know-how among the members of the team. 

“The need for skill and know-how was never 
greater, due to the complexities injected into fabrica- 
tion by the continuing stream of new fibers and new 
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processes. Today, mill stylists and technicians often 
have a working knowledge quite superior to that of 
the average converter. The converter of the future 
must place himself on a more equal footing with the 
weavers with respect to creative knowledge. 

“Those converters possessing these dynamic quali- 
ties are already receiving preferential treatment from 
an increasing number of mills, preferences that go be- 
yond old-fashioned concepts of price favoritism. Size 
of distribution is still an important factor in bringing 
mill and converter closer together, but it is not always 
the over-riding consideration. The more far-sighted 
mill managements are, in fact, favoring dynamic abil- 
ity among their customers regardless of size. Such 
mills are on the look-out for up-and-coming convert- 
ers who possess the prerequisites that make for 
mutual growth. New converting organizations that 
can boast such qualities will receive every encourage- 
ment from mills. Older organizations, not blessed with 
a continuing line of successors capable of taking a 
modern approach to the market, are destined to pass 
out of the picture.” 

Mr. Zelomek pointed out that the economic pres- 
sures which did so much to encourage cheapening 
and prices cutting in textiles are now beginning to re- 
lax. The textile industry, he said, is reaching a posi- 
tion where supply and demand will be in better 
balance than at any time in this generation. An oppor- 
tunity is developing, he told his audience for convert- 
ers to begin to think of pricing on a quality and value 
basis rather than on a purely competitive basis. 

In some respects, he declared, converters’ risks will 
increase since styling and sponsorship of new ideas 
involves risks as does the buying of seasonal goods 
out of season. But these risks, which cannot be 
avoided, will, he said, “open the door to what I be- 
lieve will be the greatest opportunity in history for 
the independent converter, particularly of man-made 
fiber fabrics.” 


Plan to Enlist Younger Men 

Plans are under way to stimulate greater interest 
among the younger men in the industry in the work 
of the Textile Distributors Institute. The basic pur- 
pose of the plan is to explain to junior executives in 
the industry the urgent need for a trade association 
and to persuade these younger men and women to be- 
come actively interested in the TDI. In this way, it is 
expected that helpful new energies may be drawn 
into the work of the Institute and that new and useful 
ideas may be obtained. 

Members interested in furthering this effort are in- 
vited to send in the names of younger executives on 
their staffs so that they may be contacted. 
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Improved filament nylon dyeing 


By Walter H. Hindle 


Tx purpose of this paper is to discuss dyeing of 
filament nylon in yarn, package, woven piece, knit 
piece and half-hose form by the newly developed 
Chemnyle method of filament nylon dyeing. When 
nylon fabrics of real commercial value were first 
developed, it became obvious that, because of in- 
herent qualities of filament nylon and its suscepti- 
bilities from a processing standpoint, level dyeing and 
colorfastness were going to present a serious problem. 

Unlike other man-made fibers that issued after the 
entry of nylon into the textile market, there were 
no insuperable difficulties in applying color per se, 
but it soon developed that the choice as to method of 
dyeing lay between the use of dispersed acetate dye- 
stuffs which gave good dyeing uniformity and poor 
overall colorfastness and wool dyestuffs which gave 
good colorfastness but poor coverage of the non-uni- 
formities existing in filament nylon yarns and fabrics. 

The method selected eventually was a compromise 
and one in which attempts were made to combine the 
advantages of both systems without incurring the dis- 
advantages of either. For a number of years, there- 
fore, dyers have been using mixtures of disperse and 
neutral acid types for dyeing filament nylon and have 
labored between the devil of colorfastness and the 
deep blue sea of levelness to the complete satisfaction 
of no one. 


Presented at the February 6, 1957 Meeting of the American Associ- 
ation for Textile Technology, Inc. 
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Walter H. Hindle 


The net result has been that, although nylon has 
been in the textile field for 17 years, it can be truth- 
fully said that at no time has the dyeing been worthy 
of the fiber. On the one hand, we have had fabrics 
that, because of fiber properties, have been well able 
to withstand the rough and tumble of vigorous wear; 
but, on the other hand, have met with limited accep- 
tance because of washfastness requirements contin- 
gent upon vigorous wear. 

How many textile people and consumers have had 
personal experience in observing that, whereas fila- 
ment nylon blouses and lingerie have provided ex- 
cellent lasting qualities but have been discarded be- 
cause of loss of color to a point unacceptable to the 
wearer? Brightness of shade, which is so important 
in stimulating my lady’s fancy, has been greatly 
limited by the need for using dispersed dyestuffs, 
whereas the acrylics have forged ahead in a number of 
fields where shade brilliance is important. How many 
of us have had difficuties with nylon half-hose where 
dark shades have bled freely even after numerous 
washings? 

The development of texturizing processes has 
greatly widened the scope of filament nylon products, 
but at the same time dying difficulties have been 
greatly increased. The consumer is not apt to regard 
second quality merchandise as being of any of his 
immediate concern, but from a factual standpoint, of 
necessity, first quality merchandise must carry the 
cost of seconds. In certain textile fields, particularly 
half-hose, seconds have run alarmingly high due to the 
lack of dyeing uniformity which manifested itself in 
rings and flashes. With the increasing colorfastness 
that has been developing on other fibers, both natural 
and synthetic, filament nylon has been at an extreme 
disadvantage from this competitive standpoint. It 
became obvious that the situation could not be per- 
mitted to continue if nylon, in the apparel field, were 
not to be seriously handicapped. 

Because of the Chemstrand Corp.’s great interest in 
filament nylon, it obviously became a matter of 
primary importance that the aforementioned diffi- 
culties be overcome. Therefore, almost 18 months ago, 
a team consisting of a dyeing scientist, an application 
chemist, a plant chemist and dyer, with several assis- 
tants, was organized based on the premise that any 
finalized method must find acceptance on the part of 
each of these elements and that each one had much 











to contribute towards the development of a practical 
method that would work on a commercial scale. The 
scientist concerned himself with the study of dyeing 
mechanisms in relation to nylon fabrics and yarns 
containing dye level variation potentials from known 
causes. 

For example, a fabric was made with yarns contain- 
ing streaky dyeing potential for reasons of variation 
in orientation brought about by stretching or relaxing 
under controlled conditions. Another study involved 
a deliberate and well considered chemical variation of 
the nylon itself insofar as amino and carboxylic end- 
groups were concerned to an extent not considered 
possible of reproduction under the normal control 
conditions of nylon manufacture. Still another study 
was based on streakiness deliberately induced by 
variations in the various texturizing processes. 


Three Approaches Considered 

Three main avenues of approach then presented 
themselves. The physical differentials could possibly 
be equalized by an attempt to remove the variations 
in fiber orientations by means of fiber swelling. A 
second approach lay in mordanting the variations in 
such a way that the mordant itself became the con- 
trolling factor in uniformity rather than the nylon. 
The third alternative was to consider changing the 
dyeing mechanism of dyestuffs known to have good 
fastness properties on nylon in such a way that they 
would more nearly conform to those of disperse dye- 
stuffs which normally give excellent uniformity. 

The dyer and the plant chemist rejected the first 
idea on the basis of cost and difficulties in handling. 
It was pointed out that the dyeing of filament nylon 
is a highly competitive operation and the cost incurred 
by the use of swelling agents, together with the extra 
processing required to remove them, would make such 
a process not commercially profitable. The application 
chemist rejected the second alternative on the basis of 
problems of control and, therefore, the scientist was 
left the last alternative. 

The scientist’s first approach was to determine by 
what means acid and direct dyestuffs known to pos- 
sess good fastness on nylon could be precipitated from 
solution and then be redispersed. Precipitates based 
on excess acid were found to be of no value because 
of a redispersion under conditions of high acidity 
promoted a rapid dye strike and a multiplicity of dye 
spots and blotches. Precipitation by the addition of 
electrolytes proved quite impractical of application 
because of the effects of these salts on the dispersants 
and the extremely slow rate of dyeing made for ex- 
tremely long dyeing times and limited build-up in 
shade. 

A wide variety of cationic materials including 
quarternary ammonium salts was studied in relation 
to their ability to precipitate direct and acid dyestuffs 
in such a way as to be subsequently redispersable. A 
number of these types of material were evaluated 
with great degrees of differences in the kind of result 
obtained. Some of the precipitates became too highly 
aggregated such as to cause color spotting. Other 
types of precipitate provided a particle size too great 
to permit effective penetration. Still other types of 
precipitate would cause a rapid plating of the surface 
of the fiber without effective penetration. 

It was from this welter of confusing results and 
using the microdyeoscope as a tool that the dyeing 
scientist was able to determine the precise type of 
redispersable precipitate that would dye filament ny- 
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lon to cover non-uniformities within commercial dye- 
ing times. Another factor that had to be taken into 
consideration was that many of the materials used 
had an adverse effect upon lighfastness and this prob- 
lem posed a stumbling block for many weeks. 

When what appeared to be the ideal type of disper- 
sion was obtained, consideration then had to be given 
to problems which were encountered in governing 
rates of dyeing. Evaluation of 220 direct and acid 
dyestuffs developed the information that approxi- 
mately 35 could be applicable to filament nylon by 
what was now known as the Chemnyle process. How- 
ever, there were three separate and distinct groups 
of dyestuffs within the first 35 that could be classified 
as rapid, medium and slow dyeing. Although, by then, 
excellent self shades were being obtained that indi- 
cated freedom from streaks and flashes, the problem 
of tertiary combinations still remained unsolved. 

Considerable study was, therefore, given to the se- 
lection of dyestuffs with similar dyeing rates under 
the conditions of the Chemnyle system of dyeing. As 
a result of this study, a full color range was devel- 
oped that may be applied to filament nylon using ter- 
tiary combinations whose constituent parts draw at 
the same rate. Using the selected combinations of 
dyestuffs which could be all acid colors or all direct 
colors, or mixtures of each, and under standard con- 
ditions of pH, a full shade range of shades with free- 
dom from the usual streakiness and with the kind of 
colorfastness normally associated with those dyestuffs 
on nylon became available. It should be pointed out 
that the Chemnyle process per se does not improve 
colorfastness but permits the application to filament 
nylon of many of those dyestuffs which normally 
have good fastness properties but which dye in non- 
uniform fashion. 


Production Tests Made 

At this juncture, it became obvious that the rapidly 
developing process had remarkable commercial pos- 
sibilities and for purpose of commercial reference the 
name of “Chemnyle’”’ was given to the process. Re- 
duction to commercial practice was carried out on 
production scale on shades selected by dyers as those 
normally presenting major difficulty insofar as uni- 
formity was concerned. In the woven field, the shades 
usually selected were tans and greys; in the tricot 
field, brilliant scarlets and pastel blues; in texturized 
nylon sweaters and half-hose the same series of 
shades was called for. No work was carried out in 
the women’s hosiery field initially as colorfastness 
was not considered a serious problem as washing tem- 
peratures in this field seldom exceeded bearable hand 
temperatures and the need for laundry washing did 
not exist. 

The results of the first production trials entirely 
confirmed laboratory findings. It thus became obvious 
that the commercial aspects of the process were far 
reaching. Not only was the colorfastness of filament 
nylon dyed goods going to be radically increased, but 
also color styling had become a factor based on the 
availability of brilliant colorings provided by acid 
dyestuffs formerly not usable because of non-uniform 
dyeing properties. The question of seconds due to 
non-uniform dyeing also came into consideration 
which, combined with the other advantages, empha- 
sized the potential impact of the Chemnyle process 
on filament nylon from a commercial standpoint. 

A summation of the results obtained from the 
Chemnyle process thus far shows that: 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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Schreiner calendering 
of nylon tricot 


By Graham M. Richardson 


Ax interesting new finishing technique has been 
developed for nylon tricot. It is called Schreiner 
calendering. The process consists of passing nylon 
tricot fabric through a Schreiner calendering device 
under conditions of temperature and pressure so se- 
lected as to impart an entirely new character to the 
fabric. Schreiner calendering itself certainly is not 
new to the textile industry. It has been used suc- 
cessfully in the finishing of millions of yards of cot- 
ton broadwoven goods. Now, in our opinion, Schreiner 
calendering of nylon tricot promises to have far 
reaching effects on the entire tricot industry—enlarg- 
ing present end uses and providing entirely new ones. 

The process gives a matte or frosty subdued ap- 
pearance suggestive of a woven rather than a knit 
construction. The high pressure exerted by the cal- 
ender tends to flatten the individual yarn bundles 
thereby reducing the openness of the stitch and at 
the same time imposing the fine engraved pattern of 
the steel onto the fabric surface. This produces an 
increase in covering power or fabric opacity as meas- 
ured both by appearance and laboratory tests. In 
addition, a very marked and pleasing change in hand 
results. 

Schreiner calendering was adapted to tricot in Du 
Pont’s Textile Research Laboratory and is being pre- 
sented as a service to the tricot and lingerie indus- 
tries. While the process has been demonstrated suc- 
cessfully on what is considered semiworks scale, com- 
mercial acceptance is not an accomplished fact at the 
moment. However, Du Pont is working with the in- 
dustry to critically examine this development, ap- 
praising its merits with regard to practicality, eco- 
nomic feasibility, and value to the consumer. 

Commercial Significance 

Schreiner calendered nylon tricot possesses charac- 
teristics that promise to improve its acceptability over 
tricot finished by conventional processes. The entirely 
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new appearance and handle of Schreiner calendered 
tricot fabric is so different that it has focused the at- 
tention of the tricot industry on this fabric for new 
applications and expansion of the present end uses. 
The change in appearance is largely due to the light 
scattering effect of the engraved pattern on the sur- 
face of the fabric thereby imparting covering power. 
The accompanying condensation of the fabric re- 
sulting from the pressure in the calender tends to add 
further to the covering power. 

The hand of the fabric is altered because of the 
decrease in thickness and the change in surface fric- 
tional characteristics. The surface is smoother since 
the fabric is more compact. This tends to reduce the 
sleazy character of some fabrics and equalizes the 
points of contact encountered by the hand when 
touching the fabric. The factors which contribute to 
the new handle and appearance are made possible by 
the thermoplastic nature of nylon. This permits the 
shaping of the fiber and its surface under the calen- 
dering conditions wherein heat and pressure impart 
durability. The effect is not appreciably altered by 
home laundering treatment. 


Finishing Process 

By the use of Schreiner calendering, light denier 
all dull tricot fabrics can be produced with improved 
smoothness, cover, handle and thinness. These fabrics 
also retain a high degree of their original porosity 
with practically no loss in bursting strength. Porosity 
or air permeability of the calendered fabric will de- 
pend largely on its original construction in terms of 
rack length, runner length and gauge as well as 
finishing conditions. Calendering promises to offer a 
means for producing a new high level in thin fabrics 
with a high degree of opacity yet retaining porosity 
for air passage. 

Up to now nylon tricot has enjoyed excellent suc- 
cess because of its good appearance, handle, and 
washability. Schreiner calendered tricot offers a fabric 
with a new appearance and greatly improved cover- 
ing power and handle. The Schreiner effect produces 
the desired fully delustered appearance with excel- 
lent whiteness. This improvement in present high 
quality fabrics should further enhance the acceptance 
of tricot and expand its uses. 

Another advantage is a more effective print base. 
Printed tricot is usually characterized by its poor 
definition of pattern due mainly to the sheerness of 
this fabric. Schreiner calendered tricot, has increased 
cover and an accompanying improvement in fabric 
smoothness thereby providing an improved print base. 
Printed calendered tricot shows clear definition of 
patterns with good color cover and improved opaque 
backgrounds which produce a much clearer printed 
effect. 

Single fabric with double fabric coverage is 
achieved in this process. Laboratory measurements of 
the ‘‘see thru” cover of tricot fabric has demonstrated 
that one thickness of Schreinered 40 denier dull 











Fig. VII—A. Control—scoured—not calendered. B. Scoured—calendered. C. Calendered in the greige. D. Final calendered finished fabric. 


40 denier 2 bar all dull (Type 680) nylon. Yield about 5.5. 


fabric is roughly equivalent to two thicknesses of the 
same fabric prior to Schreinering. It is expected that 
this observation will find practical utility in 20 and 30 
denier fabrics as well as 40 denier. 

In dresswear, Schreinering of nylon tricot fabric 
appears to make it especially adaptable to that use. 
One of the difficulties with normal tricot fabric is its 
tendency to distort and sag. This is most noticeable 
at the hemline and has probably limited the use of 
nylon tricot in dresswear. This problem has been 
accentuated because of the attempt to produce fabrics 
with sufficient cover by the use of heavier knit con- 
structions. Schreiner calendering gives adequate 
cover to light weight fabrics thereby minimizing the 
distortion problem. In addition the calendering oper- 
ation compresses the fabric to a structure character- 
ized by its thinness and draping properties resem- 
bling a woven fabric. The Schreinered tricot has 
shown indications of improved cutting performance. 

Process 

Briefly, the normal process for finishing nylon tri- 
cot consists of the following operations arranged in 
various sequences: scour, heat set and dye or bleach. 
The sequence of these operations vary from one fin- 
isher to another. 

Schreiner calendering will constitute an additional 
operation in this sequence and may be introduced at 
any point during the finishing operation. However, 
the practical possibilities appear to place calendering 
in conjunction with one of the following. 

1. Calendering in the greige (wet out and framed 
for width uniformity.) 

2. Calendering following dyeing and drying. 
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3. Calendering as a final finish. 

In all cases the engraved pattern of the Schreiner 
roll is imposed onto the surface of the fabric and a 
change in appearance and opacity occurs. However, 
depending on where calendering is introduced, there 
are differences in handle, opacity, thinness and dura- 
bility of the calendered effect to home laundering. 

Calendering of nylon tricot in the greige has the 
effect of reducing fabric streakiness generally caused 
by uneven spacing of the yarns. It mechanically flat- 
tens the stitch while simultaneously causing the yarn 
to shrink and retract thereby tending to minimize 
fabric irregularities. Tricot fabric which has been 
scoured prior to calendering has already been sub- 
ject to yarn shrinkage. Fabric so prepared is there- 
fore only subject to receipt of the engraved pattern 
and flattening and closing of the stitch. Subsequent 
heat setting insures the durability of the calendered 
effect, produces dimensional stability and releases 
stresses created by the calendering operation. A full, 
well bodied handle is imparted by this heat setting 
operation. 

Final calendering of tricot, fully finished by con- 
ventional procedure, is the least amenable to the cal- 
endering effect. This behavior is to be expected 
since fabric so finished has already been subjected to 
prior heat treatment. Final Schreiner calendering im- 
poses the engraved lines on the fabric and imparts 
covering power. However, the effect is less durable 
than that produced on fabric which has not been heat 
set. In addition, a firm handle results and wash and 
wear properties are damaged. A comparison of fabrics 
produced under these conditions is shown in Fig. VII. 
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Optimum handle is produced on most fabrics when 
calendering is followed by either heat setting or 
mechanical wet working in a dye box. 

Brief laboratory work indicates that revised fabric 
constructions are needed to take full advantage of 
the effects of Schreiner calendering on nylon tricot. 
Dull yarns appear to yield better results than semi- 
dull or bright yarns. In order for a fabric to show a 
significant increase in covering power to calendering 
it must have a certain level of covering power before 
calendering. The best fabric construction may be ar- 
rived at by empirical procedures involving trial and 
error. 

Now let’s examine the process variables. 

The Schreiner calendering operation consists of 
passing tricot fabric through the calender rolls at 
pressures ranging between 30 tons/48” width to 40 
tons/48” width; at temperatures ranging between 
380°F. and 400°F. and speeds between 13 yds./min. 
and 20 yds./min. 

The above conditions were developed as a result of 
several studies of the variables of the process. These 
were carried out by Bharat Gajjar and Huntington 
Jackson in Du Pont’s Textile Research Laboratory. 
In order to define the optimum operating range, a 
quantity of 2 bar dull 40 denier nylon tricot was pre- 
pared for the study by scouring and drying. It was 
then calendered under a variety of conditions of tem- 
perature and pressure. 


(a) Study of Schreiner Roll Temperature 

Figure I shows the effect of roll temperature on 
transmitted light cover (I,).* Roll temperatures from 
100°F. to 400°F. were used and roll pressure was held 
constant at 30 tons. Transmitted light (I,) was 14.5% 
for the scoured control fabric. This was decreased to 
11.5% by calendering at 100°F. This value decreased 
almost linearly to a value of 5.6% at 400°F. 

The improvement in reflected light cover** is 


* Transmitted light (Ir) is a measure of “see thru” 


cover. A prac- 
tical goal is considered to be 5% 


** Reflected light cover (I,) is a measure of the contact cover of a 
fabric. A practical goal is considered to be about 75% 
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shown in Figure II where the reflected light value 
(I,, %) is plotted against roll temperature. The re- 
flected light cover (I,) was increased from 66% for 
the uncalendered fabric to almost 80% for the fabric 
calendered at 400°F. The appearance of the curve 
suggests that the reflected light cover is approaching 
a maximum at this higher temperature. 

Figure III shows the effect of roll temperature on 
fabric thickness. The stability to boil-off of this 
effect is also indicated. Thinness is believed to be de- 
sirable for improved handle. At low temperature 
thickness was decreased from 12 mils for the un- 
calendered fabric to 10.5 mils but the effect was not 
stable to boil-off. At high temperature (400°F.) thin- 
ner fabric was obtained (8.5 mils) which was more 
stable to boil-off. For illustration fabric calendered 
at low temperature (100°F.) increased in thickness 
from 10.5 to 12 mils on boil-off whereas the fabric 
calendered at 400°F. increased only from 8.5 to 9.5 
mils. 

Fabric construction change (shrinkage) during 
calendering at various temperatures is shown in Table 
I. In general, shrinkage was higher at higher cal- 





TABLE | 
SHRINKAGE DURING SCHREINER CALENDERING ON 
40 DENIER DULL NYLON TRICOT (COURSES AND 


WALES/ INCH) 

Roll Course/ Wales/ Total No. of 
Temp. Inch Inch C & W/Inch 
Not Calendered 50 48 98 
100°F 52 48 100 
200 °F. 51 49 100 
300°F 52 50 102 
350°F 52 51 103 
400°F 53 50 103 





endering temperatures. Tension on the fabric during 
calendering tended to increase shrinkage even at 
lower temperature. This construction change in cal- 
endering is of primary interest to the manufacturer 
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because it must be compensated for in knitting, or in 
finishing before calendering, if fabric of a prescribed 
width and weight are to be obtained. 

The test fabric, scoured commercially, had rela- 
tively high shrinkage on boil-off (10%). It must be 
pointed out that the shrinkages of this fabric in cal- 
endering, as shown in Table I holds true only for this 
fabric or a similarly constructed one. Tricot fabrics 
knit with a tighter construction, or scoured in a re- 
laxed condition, would shrink less during calendering, 
while those knit with a looser construction, or pulled 
out further during scouring, might be expected to 
shrink even more on calendering. 

The boil-off shrinkage of fabric finished under a 
variety of conditions is given in Table II. Total boil- 
off shrinkage of less than two courses and wales is 
considered satisfactory. These data show that calen- 
dering does give some heat setting; however, even at 
400°F., the test fabric was not stable to boil-off. (As 
noted this fabric had been scoured and dryed under 
tension and was open in construction; other fabrics 
with tighter construction have shown satisfactory 
shrinkage after calendering.) Dimensional stability 
was achieved by relaxed heat setting after calen- 
dering. 





TABLE II 
EFFECT OF FABRIC FINISHING ON BOIL-OFF SHRINKAGE 


Increases in Course and 


Fabric Finishing Treatment Wale Count on Boil-Off* 


Scoured and Dried 
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D 
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S Scoured 
D Dryed 
Cc Calendered 
HSR Heat-set Relaxed 
* Increase of 2 or less is considered satisfactory 





(b) Study of Roll Pressure 

In this study roll temperature was held constant at 
400°F. and the fabric (same fabric used for study of 
temperature) was given two passes. The roll pres- 
sure was varied from 10-45 tons. In general, the effect 
of pressure, in the test range, was much less critical 
than was the effect of roll temperature discussed in 
the previous section. 

Figures IV, V, and VI give the effect of roll pres- 
sure on transmitted light cover (I,), reflected light 
cover (I,), and thickness. In each case most of the 
effect of calendering is achieved at 10 tons, further 
increasing pressure gave continued but only moderate 
improvements in each of the properties measured. 


(c) Permanency of Calendered Effects to Washing 
Data showing durability of the calendered effects 
to repeated home laundering cycles are given in Table 
III. The scoured commercial fabric was given three 
finishing treatments including: heat setting, calender- 
ing, and calendering followed by heat setting. The 
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TABLE III 
EFFECT OF WASHING ON PROPERTIES OF CALENDERED 
TRICOT FABRIC” 


Thickness 1,(3) 1,.(4) 


Before After 
Wash Wash(2) “BY “A"(2) “BY “A"(2) 


13 73.69 
7.2 30° 76 
i.0 “OO” 22 


Heat-set Control hi 
Not Calendered 8.5 
Calendered-Heat-Set 8.5 


(1) 2.78 oz/yd.2 40 denier dull tricot. Fabric was commercially scoured 
and dried before calendering. Calendering temperature was 400°F., 
pressure was 30 tons, two nips. 

10 complete agitator machine washings and 3 tumble dryings. 
= % visible light transmitted through fabric. 
% reflected light cover. 
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data show that the calendered fabric loses practically 
all its thinness improvement during washing. Heat 
setting after calendering gave excellent durability to 
the reduction in thinness. Although some of the im- 
provements in cover obtained in calendering were 
lost in repeated washings, the final cover was still 
much better than that of the control. 

At this point, it is appropriate to examine the pro- 
cedure for finishing. It should be pointed out that all 
aspects of Schreiner calendering of nylon tricot have 
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not yet been explored. For instance, the effect on 
fabric dyeability has not been determined. The pres- 
ent paper is a progress report. 

Work to date indicates the following procedure to 
produce optimum results by Schreiner calendering of 
nylon tricot: Scour, dye or bleach, and oil. 

Dry, allowing for calendering shrinkage (about 3%). 
It should be noted here that for optimum handle, 
the fabric should be calendered dry. Schreiner cal- 
ender— 

pressure — 30 to 40 tons 

temperature — 380° to 400°F. 

speed — 13 yds./min. to 20 yds./min. 
Relax heat set at calendered dimensions. 

While these conditions appear to be optimum at the 
moment, those undertaking calendering for the first 
time should examine all three of the approaches to cal- 
endering: namely, in the greige, after scouring and 
dyeing and as a final finish. Process selection will de- 
pend on such factors as end effect desired, production 
layout of the plant and available equipment. 


Equipment 

The Schreiner calender generally consists of a two 
roll calendering device having an upper engraved 
heated steel roll and a lower smooth ground composi- 
tion filled roll (Figure VIII). The top roll is approxi- 
mately 12” in diameter of hollow construction allow- 
ing internal heating. Heat is generally supplied by gas 
fire. The engraving on the surface of the steel roll 
consists of fine diagonal lines in the frequency of 200 
to 300 lines per inch. 

The composition back-up roll (about 27” in diam- 
eter) can either consist of long staple cotton stock or 
normal Schreiner paper stock of 50% cotton and 50% 


wool. This roll is not heated but merely serves as a 
backup to create the necessary pressure to impose the 
engraving from the steel roll to the surface of the 
fabric. To prevent loss of width of tricot fabric in the 
Schreiner calendering operation it is necessary to 
feed the fabric to the nip at a minimum tension in 
the warpwise direction. To accomplish minimum ten- 
sion and prevent nipping, the fabric is laced around 
an idler bar directly below the lower roll. 

By use of the idler bar contact of the fabric is 
made with the lower roll at a point approximately 
180° away from the nip. The fabric follows the sur- 
face of the lower roll through 180° thereby allowing 
flat tensionless delivery of the fabric to the nip. 
Slack batching is essential to prevent distortion of the 
calendered fabric. This technique was worked out 
by Harold B. Sturtevant of Du Pont’s Technical Serv- 
ice Section. (Figure IX.) 
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Fig. 1X—Schematic diagram of calender thread up for nylon tricot. 


Since the Schreiner calender has been used prima- 
rily in the finishing of broad woven cotton goods, 
machines wider than 72” have not been required and 
most machines are no wider than 48”. Many of these 
machines are available for the processing of nylon 
tricot. This required special preparation of the goods 
to 48” width. Naturally this extra step will increase 
the cost of handling tricot. Several of the leading 
calender manufacturers have indicated their will- 
ingness to construct machines wide enough to ac- 
commodate full width tricot processing. 

Schreiner calendering promises to be of value as a 
finishing technique for tricot made of other fibers. 
It also looks attractive for broadwoven fabrics made 
of nylon, Orlon acrylic fiber and Dacron polyester 
fiber. Blends of these fibers with wool and cellu- 
losics also respond to Schreiner calendering where the 
synthetic is used in sufficient quantity to determine 
the characteristics of the fabric. In fabrics where 
complete “see through” coverage is not provided, cal- 
endering will increase the opacity. In these fabrics 
as well as those that have good ‘‘see through” cover a 
matte finish is imparted. In addition a marked change 
in handle occurs, suggestive of an up-graded con- 
struction. The application of this technique to broad- 
woven fabrics is a subject in itself and is being devel- 
oped under a separate program. 

The authors wish to acknowledge the helpful co- 
operation of Joseph Bancroft and Sons Co., Inc, and 
North Carolina Finishing Co. in connection with the 
development work leading to the preparation of this 
paper. @ 








Fig. Vill—Schreiner Calendering Machine 


Courtesy of John Verduin Machine Corp 
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Two New Dyestuffs 

General Dyestuff Co. has avail- 
able a circular describing Indan- 
threne Grey GG Infra Double 
Paste, a new straight anthraqui- 
none-type vat dyestuff manufac- 
tured for dyeing greenish-blue 
greys of generally excellent fast- 
ness properties on cellulosic fibers. 

The company has also introduced 
Rapidogen, a stabilized azoic type 
black in powder form. It is said to 
meet the demand for economical 
blacks. A booklet describing this 
product has been prepared by the 
company. 
Sequestering Agents 

American Cyanamid Co. has 
published and is distributing its 
latest technical bulletin on dyes, 
“Sequestering Agents in Wool and 
Cotton Dyeing.” The bulletin, No. 
844, describes research in the use 
of sequestering agents and their 
applications. Copies may be ob- 
tained by writing the editors. 
Matching Uniform Shades 

A formula for matching the 
Government’s standard M-107 
khaki shade on 10-ounce tropical 
worsted in accordance with Mili- 
tary Specification JAN-C-391 has 
been issued by Sandoz Chemical 
Works, Inc. The shade is matched 
with the Omega Chrome series and 
other dyestuffs compatible with 
chrome colors. Copies of the bulle- 
tin, No. T-677 may be obtained by 
writing the editors. 
New Dyes From Sandoz 

Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., 
has announced several new classes 
of dyes. Four new Lanasyn dyes 
have been added to the line of 
neutral premetallized dyes, and 
are recommended for dyeing of 
wool, silk or nylon. Diazamine Fast 
Scarlet 3GWL Pat. is reported as 
the latest fast-to-light diazo scar- 
let, and is suitable for discharge 
work by neutral and alkaline 
methods. A new antharaquinone 
brown, Sandothrene Red Brown 
N2RF Paste Ultrasperse, which 
yields shades fast to kier boiling 


and bleaching at minimum cost, 
also has been introduced by the | 


company. 
Berkshire Color Plant 
Full-scale production is now 


under way at Berkshire Color & | 


Chemical Co.’s new plant in Read- 
ing, Pa. The plant, formerly oc- 
cupied by the Bick Chemical Corp., 
has been renovated and modern- 
ized with the latest equipment for 
the manufacture of quality dye- 
stuffs. 





For further information 
write the editors 
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PROCTOR DRYERS for Skein Yarn 


Regardless of your output, there is a Proctor Yarn Dryer with the 
right capacity to make your drying profitable. Truck Dryers for skeins 
and cakes, or Automatic Dryers for continuous operation, both 
feature controlled air circulation to provide the greatest drying uni- 
formity obtainable. Cotton, wool, silk, or synthetics can be dried at 
fastest possible rates—show substantial savings in time, labor, and 
steam requirements. And, as with all Proctor equipment, you can 
depend on performance guaranteed in terms of the finished product 
produced. Investigate these profit opportunities now—write today 
for latest information bulletins. 
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SLASHER DRYERS * CLOTH CARBONIZERS * ROLLER DRYERS AND CURERS * LOOP AGERS FOR PRINT 
GOODS «+ TENTER HOUSINGS » OPEN-WIDTH BLEACH SYSTEMS FOR WOVEN FABRICS  MULTIPASS 
AIRLAY DRYERS ¢ NYLON SETTING EQUIPMENT « CON-O-MATIC WASHERS » CONTINUOUS BLEACH 
SYSTEMS FOR PRODUCING TUBULAR KNITS * EQUIPMENT FOR *QEDMANIZEp° i) SHRUNK-TO-FIT 
FABRICS + CARPET DRYERS 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Textile Machinery and Industrial Drying Equipment 
Philadelphia 20, Pennsylvania 


New Modifying Resin 

Mona Industries, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., has added a hew hand modi- 
fying resin, Monabond, to its line 
of textile chemicals. The addition 
of Monabond to the present resin 
formulation is said to result in a 
reduction of residual shrinkage 
and improved flat abrasion resis- 
tance besides enhancing the dura- 
bility of the resin finish to washing 
or dry cleaning. It also gives added 


bulk, weight and fullness to the 

finished fabric. 

Naphthol AS-LG Source 
Blackman-Uhler Co. and Alli- 

ance Color & Chemical Co. divi- 

sions of The Andover Co., have 


added Naphthol AS-LG to their 
line of fast color specialties, open- 


ing up a new domestic source. 
Naphthol AS-LG, a_ substantive 
naphthol, produces shades from 


bright yellow to cordovan on cot- 
ton and rayon. 
New Pesticide Finish 

New compounds which possess 
water repellant properties of con- 
ventional silicones and fungicidal 
and pesticidal properties of arse- 
nicals have been synthesized in the 
Central Research Laboratories of 
American Smelting and Refining 
Co. and E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Known as arsenosiloxanes, the 
compounds are believed to have 
particular value for use in damp 
locations. Electrical insulations, 
canvas enclosures and _ leather 
products are a few of the materials 
which might well be _ protected 
from moisture and insect attack 
by the compounds. 


New Aluminum Salt 


A new aluminum salt, Trinoral, 
for use in the preparation of water 
repellant compounds for textiles, 
has been introduced by Rhodia, 
Inc. The new product, aluminum 
triformate, can advantageously re- 
place aluminum diformate, alumi- 
num acetate, etc., in the prepara- 
tion of water repellant compounds, 
according to Rhodia. Purity of Tri- 
noral is said to make it very stable 
in compounding. Since it does not 
require addition of acetic acid, it 
is economical and efficient. 


Dyes for Acrilan, Orlon 

Difficulties originally experienced 
in dyeing Orlon and Acrilan vir- 
tually have been overcome by re- 
cent developments in this field, ac- 
cording to Ciba Co., Inc. Helpful 
in this connection is the recent ex- 
pansion of Ciba’s Deorlene series 
of basic dyes to include three new 
colors: Brilliant Yellow 5GL, Bril- 
liant Red R, and Blue BR. The new 
Deorlenes are said to be suited to 
dyeing clean, lively shades on Or- 
lon and Acrilan. 





For further information 
write the editors 
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Anti-Static Agents Offered 
Elosol, anti-static agent, is avail- 
able in three types from Sandoz 
Chemical Works, Inc. Each type is 
suitable for application to synthetic 
fibers in loose, yarn, and piece 
‘ goods form. Elosol SG and Elosol 
UW act as softening agents, while 
Elosol V has no noticeable effect on 
the hand of the goods. Graphs il- 
lustrating the relative anti-static 
effects of the three are published in 
a booklet available from the com- 
pany. 
New Cobalt Dyes Patented 
U. S. patents were granted re- 
cently for an entirely new class of 
cobalt compounds for dyeing tex- 
tiles developed by two Germans, 
Fritz Baumann and Berthold Bie- 
nert. They state that the new dyes 
can be used for printing textiles 
also. According to the inventors, 
one advantage of using the cobalt 
compounds is that the cobalt phtalo- 
cyanines can be prepared directly 
on the fibers to be dyed because the 
reactions proceed at lower temper- 
atures than previously possible. 
The chemicals are obtained by 
reacting a cobalt salt and urea and 
such compounds as phtalic anhy- 
dride in the presence of ammonium 
molybdate as a catalyst at temper- 
atures of 330 degrees F. The re- 
action is stopped when the yellow 
to brown-red solid is formed. The 
inventors assigned their patent, No. 
2,768,867, to Farbenfabriken Bayer, 
Leverkusen, Germany. 


Dyestuff Price Increase 

American Cyanamid Co. has in- 
creased dye prices 18% on most of 
its dyes. A company spokesman 
said the increase was necessary to 
meet constantly rising costs of raw 
materials, labor, and research and 
technical services. 
Booklet on Guar Gum 

Stein Hall & Co., Inc., has avail- 
able upon request, a 16-page 
booklet describing guar gum, the 
new natural vegetable colloid. The 
booklet, entitled Jaguar, includes 
such information as the handling of 
the product, types available, appli- 
cations, and food and drug stand- 
ards concerning guar gum. 


Acrylic Monomer Bulletin 


A technical bulletin on dimeth- 
ylaminoethyl methacrylate, now 
available in pilot plant quantities, 
is available on request to Rohm & 
Haas Co., Washington Square, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. In addition to listing 
physical properties, toxicity, pres- 
ence of an inhibitor, polymerization 
and quaternization of the monomer, 
the bulletin also describes copoly- 
merization processes and applica- 
tions. 





For further information 
write the editors 
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assure added sales appeal 
with Globe-Dyed 
SYNTHETIC. YARNS 


For fine hand, and superior knitting and weaving 
qualities, you can rely on Globe package-dyed 
ORLON — DACRON — NYLON — ACRILAN. 


Globe does package dyeing on 
tubes, skein and warp dyeing and 
bleaching, warp mercerizing and 
sizing. 

Yarns we process include cotton, 
rayon, worsted, nylon, linen, blend 
and novelty yarns. Also Acrilan— 
Dacron—Orlon. 


1865 e 1957 


4500 WORTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
JEfferson 5-3301 












This schedule lists the prices of yarns, staple and tow 
as reported by the producers in November, 1956. All 
prices are given as subject to change without notice. 


RAYON FILAMENT YARN 


American Bemberg 
Current Prices 


Regular Production Reel Spun Yarn 
No Twisted* High Twist Skeins & Cones 
Twist Skeins 812 12 15 8 


Den/Fil Skeins & Cones Turns Turns Turns Turns 
40/30 $1.49 $1.95 $2.08 
50/36 1.24 1.50 1.72 
65/45 1.14 1.30 $1.53 1.58 
75/60** 1.04 1.18 1.41 $1.46 1.49 

100/74** 95 1.08 1.33 1.38 1.44 

125/60 94 1.05 $1.09 1.30 

150/120 93 1.02 1.12 1.27 

300/225 95 1.08 


* Twist includes twists up to 6 turns on 40 and 50 denier, and up 
to 5 turns on heavier deniers. 
** Spun Dyed Cupracolor Black 15¢ per Ib. extra. 


““44"’ HH Spool Spun Yarn 


No No 5 5 12 12 15 
Twist Twist Turn Turn Turn Turn Turn 

Den/Fil Tubes Beams Beams Cones Beams Cones Cones 

40/30 $1.35 $1.35 

50/36 1.00 1.00 

65/45 1.05 $1.42 

75/45* 97 $1.08 $1.08 $1.31 1.31 $1.39 
100/60* 89 1.03 1.03 1.23 1.23 1.31 
125/60 .B4 99 .99 
150/90* bf 81 8 1.50 1.15 1.24 


1 
150/120 81 93 
* Available also in Spun Dyed Cupracolor Black at 15¢ per lb. extra. 


Nub-Lite (Short Nubbi) 


2% Twist 2% Twist 5 Twist 5 Twist 
Code Den/Fil Skeins Cones* Skeins Cones* 
1516 150/90 $1.45 $1.35 
1517** 150/90 1.45 1.35 
2000 200/120 1.06 .96 
2025°*** 200/120 1.06 .96 
3000 300/180 $1.10 $1.00 
4000 400/224 1.10 1.00 
6000 600/360 1.08 98 
8000 860/450 1.08 98 


* Basic price for cones when dyed. Dyed Colors 30 and 35 cents 
above basic price. Prices based on 200 lb. dyed lots only. Prices for 
natural yarn on cones same as skein prices. 

** Code 1517 can be run in warp or filling. 
*** Code 2025—Softer than 2000. 


CUPIONI 
Type B 

No Twist 2% Twist 5 Twist 
Code Den/Fil Skeins Cones Cones 
9600 50/30 $1.39 $2.14 
9640 70/45 1.29 $1.64 
9656 100/60 1.48 
1540 150/90 1.25 
9710 200/120 1.20 
9734 275/135 1.10 
9790 450/225 1.10 
9813 600/372 1.07 


/ 
Spun Dyed Cupracolor Black 35¢ per Ib. extra. This applies to all 
deniers. 


Long Type A 

2% Twist 5 Twist 
Code Den/Fil Cones Cones 
9686 150/135 $1.20 $1.25 
9738 275/135 1.05 1.10 
9780 450/372 1.05 1.10 
9815 600/372 1.02 1.07 
9826 900/372 -95 1.00 
9876 1250/372 95 1.00 
9925 2500/744 95 1.00 

Modified Type C 

Code Den/Fil 5 Twist Cones 
9662 100/60 $1.43 
9688 150/120 1.25 


Terms: Net 30 days, F. O. B. shipping point. Minimum freight al- 
lowed to consignee’s nearest freight station east of the Mississippi 
River. To points west of the Mississippi River minimum freight al- 
lowed to Memphis, Tennessee. Goods after shipment shall be at buy- 
er’s risk. Merchandise transported in seller’s own trucks or those of 
its affiliates is sold F. O. B. delivery point. 


80 





U. S. MAN-MADE FIBER PRICES 


American Enka Corp. 


Current Prices 
Effective December 4, 1956 
Standard Quality Yarns 


Standard Quality Rayon Yarns 


A. Natural 
Skeins 
a . : 
= L _— 
S zi : cof » 6 (68 «88 
: 3 5 se Pe ae 
2 kc ~ sO nl L Oo Mo 
50/18 E 5 1.56 
75/10 B 3 S&Z 1.08 
75/18 E 4 Ss 1.22 
75/30 B 2.5,4S&Z 1.17 1.17 1.08 1.17 
75/30 B 8 Ss 1.22 1.37 1.22 
75/45 P,E 2.5, 
4,5S&Z 1.17 1.17 1.23 1.37 1.08 1.17 
75/60 B,P 3,4 Z 1.22 1.10 1.22 
100/14 B,P 3 S&Z 1.12 .96 
100/40 B,E 12 s 1.27 
100/40 B,P,E 45 S&Z 96 1.04 
100/40 B 6 6S 1.10 
100/40,60 B,P 254S&Z 1.04 1.04 1.08 1.12 96 1.04 
100/60 E 25 8s 1.06 1.06 .98 
125/40 E 3 2 .96 
150/40 B,P,E 2.1,3S&Z 91 91 94 99 86 .90 
150/40 B,E 5 S&Z 91 94 99 86 
150/40 B,E 8 S&Z .97 1.00 1.05 
150/40 B,P 10 S&Z 1.03 1.03 
150/90 B,E 2.1 S&Z 92 92 87 
200/40 P 3 Z 82 
200/40 B,P 8 6s 95 
250/60 P,E 24 Z 75 
300/50 B,E 3 6s 73 @6.43 
300/60,120 B,P,E 2.1 S&Z .73 .73 7 71 -73 
300/60 B 3.5 S .73 .73 76 -71 
300/60 B 43 S 76 76 -74 
300/60 B 7 Ss 83 
300/40,120H.T. B 2.5, 
3,4S 75 -15 
450/80 B 3 Ss .70 .70 .72 68 
600/80,120 B,E 3 Ss 69 69 67 
900/120 B 34 S 68 66 
900/120 H.T. B 3.6 S 70 .68 
“a 4a 
Jetspun” Colored Yarns 
Weaving 
Den./Fil. Tenacity Turns Cones Beams* Cakes Colors 
100/40 Regular 2.5S 1.39 1.39 All 
150/40 Regular 2.1S 1.26 1.26 All 
200/40 Regular 8.3S 1.27 All 
450/80 Regular 3.0S 1.05 All 
300/40 High 3.4S 1.10 1.10 All 
600/80 High 3.4S 1.06 All 
900/120 High 3.48 1.05 


. . 1.05 Al 
Registered trade mark of American Enka solution dyed rayon yarn. 
* Single color. 


American Viscose Corp. 
Effective December 14, 1956 
Graded Yarns 


All 
Cones 
Den- Short Long Beams 
ier Filament Type Skeins Skeins Tubes Cakes 
50 20 Bright & Dull 3 $1.59 $1.56 $1.45 
60 10 Bright 1.41 1.30 
75 10-30 Bright 1.24 1.20 BY 1.08 
75 30 Dull 1.17 1.08 
100 14-40 Bright 1.12 1.07 1.04 96 
100 60 Dull 1.06 98 
150 24-40-60 Bright & Semi-Dull .99 .94 91 86 
150 40 Dull 91 86 
150 90 Dull 92 B87 
200 10-44 Bright .90 85 82 -78 
250 60 Semi-Dull & Dull 82 78 75 .73 
300 44 Bright & Dull .79 -76 -73 -71 
300 234 Dull 75 -73 
450 100 Bright -72 -70 68 
600 100 Bright 71 .69 67 
900 60-100-150 Bright -70 68 66 
1200 75 Bright 67 65 a 
2700 150 Bright -70 68 
Extra Turns Per Inch 
75 30 Bright 6-Turns $1.36 $1.32 $129 $ 
100 40 Bright 6-Turns 1.24 1.19 1.16 1.08 
150 40 Bright 6-Turns 1.09 1.04 1.01 .96 
300 15 Bright 5-Turns 78 . 
300 44 Bright 6-Turns .86 83 81 
600 30 Bright 5-Turns -76 -74 -72 
Rayflex Yarns 
150 60 Rayflex $ $ $ .94 $ .89 
300 120 Rayfiex -15 -73 
450 120 Rayfiex -72 -70 
600 234 Rayflex -71 69 
Rayflex .72 -70 68 
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News Briefs 





Recruitment Program 

American Viscose Corp. is mak- 
ing available to prospective college 
graduates a 24-page booklet, 
“American Viscose Corporation— 
Research and Development,” as 
part of its recruitment program. 
The brochure No. 3223, is especially 
aimed at those students majoring 
in chemistry, physics, engineering 
and mathematics. Copies may be 
obtained from the Recruitment Di- 
rector, American Viscose Corp., 
1617 Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. 


Aldon Rug Wins Award 


The National Institute of Rug 
Cleaning Seal of Cleanability was 
presented in early January to Al- 
don Rug Mills. The Seal of Clean- 
ability certificates presented to 101 
styles and colors of carpeting pro- 
duced by Aldon attest they are the 
first selection of rugs and carpets to 
measure up to the Institute’s clean- 
ability testing requirements. The 
carpeting presented with certifi- 
cates underwent extensive testing 
by the Institute. 


New Colored Carpet Staple 

American Viscose Corp. has 
started commercial production of 
Colorspun (solution dyed) carpet 
rayon staple. Deliveries were 
started in January from the firm’s 
Parkersburg, W. Va., plant. The 
staple, offered in colors designed 
for blending and also acceptable 
for tweed combinations, is being 
made in 15 denier initially. Prices 
range from 45 to 55 cents per 
pound. 


Roberts Adds New Building 

Roberts Co. is putting up a But- 
ler prefabricated building at one 
of its plants in Sanford, N. C., for 
handling steel and other metals 
used by the company in manufac- 
turing components for its textile 
spinning frames. The new building, 
which will have 6,000 square feet 
of space, has a reinforced concrete 
floor designed to carry exceptional 
storage weights and permit the use 
of heavy presses for cutting oper- 
ations. 


Urethane Interlining Boom 


More than 1,000,000 square yards 
of urethane foam will be used this 
year as interlining in outerwear 
garments, according to Peter Op- 
penheimer of Brand & Oppen- 
heimer, Inc., New York converters. 
He estimates that upwards of 15,- 
000,000 square yards will be used 
annually within three years. Op- 
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penheimer said the new chemical 
foam already has proved its ability 
as an insulating material. 


Avisco Cellophane Output Up 
American Viscose Corp. reports 
its cellophane sales and production 
set all-time highs in 1956, surpass- 
ing the previous record established 
in 1955. About 75% of domestic 
cellophane output is used for food 
packaging, according to H. J. 
Michel, general manager of Avis- 
co’s Film Division. The remaining 
25% is used to package a wide 
variety of hard and soft products, 
including drugs. Production at the 
firm’s Marcus Hook, Pa., plant, 


converted last year to cellophane, 
is expected to begin late in 1957. 
When operations are fully under 
way, Avisco will be producing over 
150 million pounds of cellophane 
annually. 


Parks-Cramer Bulletins 

Parks-Cramer Co. has available 
a new series of bulletins on floor 
sweeper and lint removal; travel- 
ing room cleaners for card rooms; 
controlled air currents; loom clean- 
ing; traveling cleaners for spinning 
rooms and SpinSaVac for the spin- 
ning frame. Available soon will be 
four more bulletins on air condi- 
tioning. 


nf 
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NON- FLUID OIL 
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and give it a fair trial. 
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THE IMPROVED 
CENTRALIZED TWISTER 
RING LUBRICANT 


White NON-FLUID OIL in grades for centralized 
lubrication systems is 100% lubricant, so that no resi- 
due is left to clog lines and fittings. Even when sub- 
jected to the highest pressures per square inch, 
white NON-FLUID OIL will not disintegrate or 
separate, but lubricates constantly and dependably, 
insuring longest life for rings and travelers. 


The clean, positive lubrication provided by white 
NON-FLUID OIL prevents broken ends or black- 
ened yarn—so assures top production of perfect twist 
at lowest cost. That’s why it is preferred by most 
leading yarn and thread mills. 


White NON-FLUID OIL is made in grades exactly 
suited to every type of ring and method of applica- 
tion. Send today for Bulletin T-16 and free sample, 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT COMPANY 


292 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


Ne) So, Dist. Mgr. : 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WORKS: NEWARK, N. J. 
Lewis W. Thomason, Jr. Charlotte, N.C. 
WAREHOUSES 


Greenville, S. C. 
Chicago, III. 
Springfield, Mass 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Providence, R. I. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but 
is a specific product of our manufacture. So-called grease imita- 
tions of NON-FLUID OIL often prove dangerous and costly to use. 








Thick and Thin Yarns 


150 40-90 Bright & Dull $ $1.15 $ 
200 75 Bright & Dull 1.05 
300 120 Bright & Dull 95 
450 100 Bright & Dull .92 
490 120 Bright & Dull 95 
900 350 Dull 1.00 
920 120 Bright & Dull 1.00 


Colorspun Yarns 
Currently producing regular and high tenacity at premiums at $.35 
per pound. 
Viscose Filament Yarns 
The following material deposit charges are required: 
Metal Section Beams $170.00 each 


Wooden Section Beams 55.00 each 
Wooden Section Beam Crates 30.00 each 
Metal Section Beam Racks 75.00 each 
Metal Tricot Spools—14” flange 30.00 each 
21” flange 60.00 each 

32” flange 150.00 each 

Metal Tricot Spool Racks—14” flange 135.00 each 
21” flange 100.00 each 

32” flange 75.00 each 

Wooden Tricot Spool Crates 20.00 each 
Cloth Cake Covers .05 each 


Same to be credited upon return in good condition—freight collect. 
Terms: Net 30 days. 

Celanese Corp. of America 

Current Prices 

Effective December 14, 1956 


Non 
Shrunk 

Den. Fil. Twist Beams Cones Cakes Tubes 
749 and #14 Production 

75/30/3 Bright $1.11 $1.03 
100/40/2Z = $.96 

100/40/3 -98 -96 91 

100/40/5 “{ 1.02 97 

100/60/3 ti 97 92 
125/40/2Z 4 .94 92 

150/40/3 ? 89 85 80 
150/40/2Z a 87 

150/40/5 “ 91 .86 

150/40/8 = .97 .92 

150/40/0 23 NS -71 

300/50/3 =4 .72 -71 69 

300/ ‘50/0 < NS .63 

20 Production 

150/40/ ‘3 Bright 87 83 78 

150/40/0 NS my | 

150/40/2Z “a 87 

300/50/3 4 72 -71 .69 

300/50/0 ‘“ NS 63 

+20 Production 

100/40/3 Dull -96 91 
100/60/2Z ” 1.00 

100/60/0 = .93 

100/60/5 md 1.04 1.02 97 

150/40/3 3 87 83 78 $.77 
150/40/0 ” NS 71 

150/90/3 ns .90 85 

250/60/0 i) oo 67 

250/60/3 75 .70 
#52 Thick & Thin Rayon 

150/60/3 Bright 1.15 

450/120/3 re .89 


Terms: Net 30 days. Prices per pound F.O.B. shipping point, lowest 
transportation allowed to destination in U.S.A. east of the Mississippi 
River. 

Prices subject to change without notice 

All previous prices withdrawn. 

Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 

Current Prices 

Effective with orders December 7, 1956 


Bright and Dull 


(A) 
Turns/ Cones, 
Inch Beams, 

Den. Fil. Upto Tubes Skeins Cakes 
40 20 3 Textile ““Cordura’’* = 90 $1.90 $1.85 
50 20 3 1.63 1.63 
50 20 3 Textile ‘‘Cordura”’ 1.65 1.65 1.60 
50 35 3 Textile “‘Cordura”’ 1.70 1.70 1.65 
75 10 3 1.17 1.20 1.08 
75 15 3 Re Y 1.20 1.08 
75 30 3 1.17 1.20 1.08 

100 15 3 1.04 1.07 -96 

100 40 3 1.04 1.07 96 

100 60 3 Bright 1.04 1.07 -96 

100 60 3 Dull 1.06 1.09 98 

125 50 3 -96 -98 -90 

150 40 3 91 92 86 

150 60 3 91 

150 60 3 Textile “Cordura”’ 92 .93 87 

150 90 3 Dull .92 .93 87 

150 100 3 Dull 92 93 87 

200 35 3 82 84 78 

300 20 3 73 -76 71 

300 50 3.5 73 76 -71 

300 120 3 Textile “‘Cordura” 74 -77 -72 

450 72 3 70 -72 68 

600 96 3 .69 71 67 

600 240 3 Textile “Cordura” -70 -72 68 

900 50 3 .68 71 66 

900 144 3 68 -70 66 

1165 480 3 Textile “Cordura”’ 68 68 65 
1800 100 3 68 

2700 150 3 68 70 

5400 300 3 -75 





Thick and Thin 


100 40 3 + 1.38 1.38 
150 90 3 7 1.15 1.16 1.15 
150 90 3 #19 1.15 1.16 1.15 
200 80 3 #7 1.05 1.06 1.05 
200 90 3 #19 1.05 1.06 1.05 
450 100 3 #7 .89 .90 89 
1100 240 3 +50 1.32 1.32 
2200 480 3 350 1.14 1.14 
Fiber E 
300 50 2 Vy .88 
900 50 2% .83 
900 90 2% 83 
2700 150 2% .88 
2700 270 21% .88 
5400 540 2% 


88 

(A) 2¢/lb. additional for cones less than 3# and tubes less than z# 

Terms: Net 30 days. 

Domestic Freight Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight pre- 
paid our route to points east of the Mississippi River within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, for points west of the Mississippi 
River freight allowed to the Mississippi River crossing nearest pur- 
chaser’s mill if shipped overland, or port of exit of purchaser’s choice 
east of Mississippi River. 

*“CORDURA” and “SUPER CORDURA” are DuPont’s registered 
trade-marks for its high tenacity rayon yarn 


Industrial Rayon Corp. Effective December 21, 1956 
g é é $s 38 
m a A 5 s 6 
om s a 1) o = i) 
s 4g °: ° ea 4 f a 
| a & a and on a a oe 
© | 3 > «© - © a * 
s ~ - ~ n - = o - 
100 40 2.5“S” Bright 1.04 1.04 
150 40 2.5“S” Bright 91 91 
150 40 2.5“S” Luster #4 91 91 
150 40 2.5 “‘S” Bright inter- .92 
mediate strength 
200 20 2.5“S” Bright 82 
200 40 2.5“S” Bright 82 
300 44 2.5“S"” Bright 73 -73 
300 80 2.5“S” Bright 73 .73 
300 80 2.5“S” Luster #4 73 -73 
300 80 2.5“S” Bright extra 75 -75 
strong 
450 60 2.0“S"” Bright -70 -70 
600 90 1.5“S” Bright .69 .69 .69 69 
900 50 2.0°S” Bright .68 68 68 .68 
900 150 15“S” Bright .68 .68 .68 .68 


Luster #4 is semi-dull. 

Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. point of shipment; title to pass to buyer 
on delivery of goods to carrier. Domestic transportation charges pre- 
paid with transportation at lowest published rate to all points east of 
the Mississippi River. PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITH- 
OUT NOTICE. 


North American Rayon Corp. 


Current Prices Cones é 
35 
° aes 
= be a) «™ 2 
= ° - ~ = a 3s ” eo Sa 
228 > = 3 #25 G35 45 
Esa © s Eo cfs Spe aa 
mon a - MO ZMO RHE =14) 
75/30 3.5 $1.17 $1.08 
75/30 7 1.30 
75/30 15 1.37 
Normal 75/30 20 1.40 
Strength Yarns 100/40/60 Brt 3.5 1.04 .96 
NARCO 100/40/60 12 1.22 
125/52/60 3 .96 .90 
125/52 10 1.13 
150/42/60/75 3 $.90 91 .86 
150/42 0 $.71 
300/75 3 73 
300/75 0 .63 
300/75 6 .83 
600/98 3 69 .69 
900/46 2.5 68 .68 
1800/92 2.5 68 .68 
Semi-High 300/75 Brt 6 $.84 
Strength Yarns 300/75 3 .74 
Hi-NARCO 


* Oiled Cones $.01 Per Pound extra for Graded Yarns only. 

** 1 lb. tubes $.02 Per Pound extra for Graded Yarns only. 

Terms: Net 30 days, F.O.B. shipping point, minimum freight al- 
lowed to consignee’s nearest freight station east of the Mississippi 
River. To points west of the Mississippi River minimum freight to 
Memphis, Tennessee allowed. Goods after shipment shall be at buy- 
er’s risk. Merchandise transported in seller’s own trucks or those of 
its affiliates is sold F.O.B. delivery point. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 


RAYON HIGH TENACITY 
YARN and FABRIC 


American Enka Corp. Effective November 1, 1956 
Tempra (High Tenacity) 


Denier Elongation Beams & Cones 
1100/480 Low 59 
1230/480 High 59 
1650/720 Low 55 
1820/720 High 55 
2200/960 High & Low 55 

Suprenka (Extra High Tenacity) 
1650/720 Low 58 
1900/720 High 58 
2200/960 Low 57 


* Beams Only. 

Terms: Net 30 days, f.o.b. Enka, North Carolina, or Lowland Ten- 
nessee; minimum freight allowed to first destination east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 
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Chemnyle Process 


(Continued from Page 71) 

1. Streakiness normally associated with dyestuffs 
other than disperse types has been virtually elimi- 
nated in many cases and reduced to an acceptable 
minimum in others. 

2. Good washfastness has been obtained at 120°- 
140°F on the basis of a normal dyeing which can be 
boosted to 160°F by aftertreatments. Many chrome 
dyestuffs yield excellent washfastness at 160°F. 

3. Lightfastness is that normally associated with 
acid and direct dyestuffs on nylon and ranges between 
15-80 hours. Selected chrome dyestuffs give light- 


Newsbriefs 
New Rub Apron Fabric 


Dayton Rubber Co. has devel- 
oped a new rubber product to help 
textile mills produce more uniform 
yarns with less power consumption. 
Known as a rub apron, the device 
has a permanently rough surface 
for rubbing thin fibers into yarn. 
The fabric was developed with an 
improved compound which will 
resist any oils that may be applied 
to the fibers. The apron is said to 
be effective either on wet or dry 
runs. It “tracks’’ uniformly over 
the entire surface, and is reported 
not to slick up or oxidize. For fur- 
ther information, write the editors. 


Heresite Issues Catalog 

Heresite & Chemical Co., Mani- 
towoc, Wis., has issued a catalog 
which contains data and informa- 
tion concerning Heresite Hep-22, a 
pure phenolic coating. The catalog 
presents a comprehensive view of 
the variety of industrial parts 
which can be coated to protect 
them from all kinds of corrosive 
action. For free copies write the 
company at the above address for 
catalog No. 57. 


Atlas Textile Center 


Atlas Powder Co. on January 
17 broke ground for a $3,000,000 
Technical Center near Wilmington, 
Del., to enable the company to in- 
tensify its technical service to the 
textile industry. The center will 
provide extensive facilities for 
work across the entire range of 
applications served by Atlas prod- 
ucts, including sorbitol, emulsifiers, 
detergents, polyester resins, acti- 
vated carbons and explosives. 


*13%” and 21” 
diameter heads 


fastness ranging from 40-80 hours, depending upon 
shade. 

4. Shades of a brilliance not normally associated 
with filament nylon may be obtained. 

5. The hand and touch of goods dyed by the 
Chemnyle process is of a softer fuller and more 
rounded nature than by normal methods. 

The Chemnyle method of dyeing is of an extremely 
simple nature and requires no profound technical 
knowledge for its application. The filament nylon 
goods, in whatever form they maye be, are prepared 
conventionally. They are then treated for a period of 
10 minutes in from 2-3% Chemnyle dyeing assistant, 


(Continued on Page 91) 





MILTON BEAMS * 


(for Nylon and rubber yarns) 
GIVE YOU THE BIG 


BONUS OF 


SUPER STRENGTH 


The super strength of Milton’s forged head Tricot and Raschel 
Beams is no idle claim— it’s been proven by yarn producers, big mills 
and small mills alike! 

They’re light in weight, yet rugged in design to give true dimen- 
sional stability without objectionable deflection or distortion. Milton’s 
forged, heat-treated aluminum alloy heads and extra heavy barrels 
become a one-piece beam by the continuous weld process first intro- 
duced in the field by Milton. Trapped ends of yarn or misalignment of 
keyways are eliminated because there are no mechanical joints! 

You name the yarn... monofilament, fine denier, low turn or high 


twist—synthetics or rubber, Milton gives you true-running, well bal- 


Personnel Changes 


Dr. Joseph B. Quig, internation- 
ally recognized authority on textile 
fibers, has retired from his post as 
a research manager in the Textile 
Research Division of Du Pont’s | 
Textile Fibers Department. He 


technical assistant in rayon manu- MILTON 


anced beams to handle unprecedented yardages and extreme pressures! 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETINS .. . No. 49-A on Light Metal Beams and 
No. 54-S on Steel Beams. The Milton line includes warp beams for broad, 
narrow fabric, velvet and carpet looms, as well as light metal raschel, tricot 
and section beams. 


Over a Quarter Century of Dependability in Yarn Beams 


joined the company in 1926 as a | ( i Bia es MACHINE WORKS, INC. 





facture at its Old Hickory, Tenn., 
plant. 


ti, 
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DESIGNERS + ENGINEERS »« MANUFACTURERS 


MILTON - PENNA. 








American Viscose Corp. 
Effective November 1, 1956 
Revised November 14, 1956 


Super Rayflex 


Denier Filament Twist Beams Cones 
1100 490 0 $.63 $.63 
1100 490 4.1Z .63 
1650 980 0 58 58 
1650 980 4.1Z 58 
2200 980 0 57 57 

Tire Yarn 
1100 490 2.5Z 59 
1650 980 0 55 55 
1650 980 3.2Z-3.6Z 55 
2200 980 0 55 55 
High Strength 
1150 490 2.5Z 59 59 
1230 490 3.6Z .59 59 
1650 980 3.5Z 55 55 


1875 3.6Z 55 55 
Super Rayfiex, Tire Yarn and High Strength yarns are sold ‘‘Not 


Guaranteed for Dyeing.” 
Tire Fabric 


Tire Yarn 
1100/490/2 $.69 
2200/980/2 6 655 
Above prices based on 80% minimum Carcass, 15% maximum Top 
Ply, 5% maximum Breaker. 


Super Rayfiex 
$.73 


1650/980/2 
* Production Factor 
525 Open Carcass $.635 $.665 
300 490 Top Ply 645 675 
115 275°° Breaker 67 .70 


* Determined by dividing total ends by picks 
** Orders limited to 5% of total 1650 Fabric booked for any given 


period. 
The following deposit charges are made on invoices: 
Beams $55.00 each 
Crates (Metal) 75.00 each 
Fabric Shell Rolls 3.50 each 


Same to be credited upon return in good condition—freight collect 
Terms: Net 30 days. 


Celanese Corporation of America 
Effective December 27, 1955 
Supersedes September 12, 1955 


Fortisan Yarn Prices 


Denier Packages Natural Black 
30/2.5/40 2 Ib. Cones $3.00 Ib. $3.35 Ib 
60/2.5/80 ~ 8 2.40 ” 2.75 ” 
90/2.5/120 4 ‘54 2.25 ” 2.60 "" 
120/2.5/160 aed e. 2.05 ” 2.40 ” 
150/2.5/180 ys ae 1.95 °” 2.30 ” 

270/2.5/360 hee ™ 1.85 "’ 2.20 ” 
300/2.5/360 had = 1.85 " 20” 
60/2.5/80 Olive Green—Spun Dyed—OG106 4 Ib. Cones 3.50 Ib. 


Terms: Net 30 days. Prices per pound F.O.B. shipping point, lowest 
transportation allowed to destination in U. S. A. east of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 

All previous prices withdrawn 

Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 


Fortisan-36 Rayon Yarn 


Bright 

Denier and 
Filament Twist 4# cones + cones Tubes Beams 
270/280 0.8Z $2.30 

300/280 0.8Z $2.05 
400/400 0.8Z $1.75 $1.70 
400/400 0 $1.75 

800/800 0.8Z $1.25 $1.25 $1.20 
800/800 0 $1.25 
1600/1600 0.8Z $1.15 $1.15 $1.10 
1600/1600 0 $1.15 

Terms: Net 30 days. Shipments prepaid to any destination in 


U. S. A. East of the Mississippi River. Shipments West of the Missis- 
sippi will be made on a collect freight basis and allowance will be 
made for the lowest transportation cost to the point of river crossing. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 

All previous prices withdrawn. 

Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 

Current Prices 

Effective with shipments October 29, 1956 


44 4a 
Super Cordura’’* 
(all packages) 
1160 80 2 $.63 
1250 480 2 -63 
1650 720 2 58 
1900 720 2 58 
2200 960 2 57 
2450 2 57 


960 
Beams containing ends of direct dyed yarn $3.30 per end extra. 

Terms: Net 30 days. 

Domestic Freight Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight pre- 
paid our route to points east of the Mississippi River within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, for points west of the Mississippi 
River freight allowed to the Mississippi River crossing nearest pur- 
chaser’s mill if shipped overland, or port of exit of purchaser’s choice 
east of Mississippi River. 

*“CORDURA” and “SUPER CORDURA” are DuPont’s registered 
trade-marks for its high tenacity rayon yarn. 
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Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Effective November 1, 1956 


Unbleached Bright High Tenacity Yarns 
SINGLE END BEAMS AND CONES: 





Turns 4.4 Lb 2.2 Lb. 4.4 Lb. 
Den. Fil Per In. Cones Beams Tubes Tubes 
1100 480 iso” .59 59 59 59 
1650 720 i “s 55 55 55 
2200 1000 1.5 “Z” 54 54 54 54 
3300 1440 1.5 “Z” 54 54 54 54 
4400 2000 1.5 “Z” .54 54 54 .54 

“Above Prices apply to Type 100. Type 200 Tyron Prices are 3¢ 

more.” 


Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. point of shipment; title to pass to buyer 
on delivery of goods to carrier. Domestic transportation charges al- 
lowed at lowest published rate to all points east of the Mississippi 


River. i 
Prices are subject to change without notice. 


North American Rayon Corp. 
High-Strength Tasee-SUPEs-Hane 


wist Cones Beams 
1650 720 3Z $.55 
1850 720 3Z $.55 
Super High Strength Yarns— 
1650 720 1.5Z 58 58 


Terms: Net 30 days, f.o.b. shipping point. Minimum freight allowed 
to consignee’s nearest freight station East of the Mississippi River. To 
points West of the Mississippi River minimum freight to Memphis, 
Tenn. allowed. Goods after shipment shall be at buyer's risk. Mer- 
chandise transported in seller’s own trucks or those of its affiliates 


if sold f.o.b delivery point. 


ACETATE FILAMENT YARN 


American Viscose Corp. 
Current Prices 
Effective December 21, 1956 


Bright and Dull 


* Intermediate Twist 
Cones & 


Denier & 4-6 Lb. Twister Spinning Twist 
Filaments Tubes Tubes Warps Cones Warps 
55/14 $1.04 $1.02 $1.05 $.98 $.99 
75/20 1.00 98 1.01 94 95 
100/28 95 93 96 89 90 
120/32 86 84 87 .80 81 
150/41 77 76 78 72 73 
200/54 73 72 74 69 .70 
300/80 69 68 70 65 66 
* Standard Twist 2¢ additional 
Terms: net 30 days. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 
Effective December 20, 1956 
Bright and Dull 
Intermediate Twist Spinning Twist 
4& 4- 
Denier and 4 & 6-Lb 6-TM Pound O Twist 
Filaments Cones Beams Tubes Cheeses Cones Beams Tubes 
45/13 $1.17 $1.18 $ $ $ $1.12 $ 
55/15 1.04 1.05 98 .99 925 
75/20 1.00 1.01 .98 94 95 84 
75/50 1.02 1.03 1.00 89 
100/26-40 95 96 93 89 90 81 
120/40 86 87 85 .80 81 
150/40 77 .78 77 77 .72 .73 69 
200/52 .73 74 73 .69 .70 
300/80 .69 .70 .69 65 .66 63 
450/120 67 .68 67 63 64 
600/160 65 66 65 
900/80-240 63 64 .63 61 
150 Denier 12-TM Tubes 76 
55/0/15 Dull Tricot Beams 985 


01 Less Than 4-Pound Cheeses 
Same Price as 4 and 6-Lb. Cones 
.01 Less Than 4 & 6-Lb. Twist 
Tubes on 120, 200 and 300 
Denier Intermediate Twist 

Terms: Net 30 days. Prices per pound F.O.B. shipping point, lowest 
transportation allowed to destination in U.S.A. east of the Mississippi 
River. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 

All previous prices withdrawn. 

Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 


2-Pound Cheeses 
2-BU and 4-Bu Tubes 
2-Lb. Twist Tubes 


Celaperm Filament Yarn Prices 


Intermediate Twist Spinning Twist 


Denier and 4 & 6-Lb. 

Filaments Cones Beams Cones Beams 
55/15 $1.37 $1.38 $1.31 $1.32 
75/20 1.34 1.35 1.28 1.29 
100/26 1.28 1.29 1.22 1.23 
120/40 1.19 1.20 1.13 1.14 
150/40 1.11 1,12 1.06 1.07 
200/52 1.05 1.06 1.01 1.02 
300/80 1.01 1.02 .97 98 
450/120 99 1.00 .95 96 
600/160 97 .98 

900/80 


94 
3 to 5 Turns on Cones or Beams — $.02 Additional 


Effective March 11, 1955 
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Left to right: 


J. P. Holmes 
R. T. Mann 
J. H. Black 


John P. Holmes has been ap- 
pointed president of Celanese In- 
ternational Corp., Amcel Co., Inc., 
and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., all sub- 
sidiaries of Celanese Corp. of 
America. He will retain his posi- 
tion as vice president of the parent 
company. Robert T. Mann has been 
appointed assistant textile mer- 
chandising manager of Celanese 
and James H. Black assumes the 
position of controller, succeeding 
Arthur R. Janes. 

In the same company Peter D. 
Cooper has retired from his post as 
vice president and director. 


Wm. T. Cummins 


William T. Cummins has been 
appointed district sales manager 
for Eastman Chemical Products, 
Inc., textile division, covering the 
New York territory. In the same 
company J. Vernon Kirkman has 
been appointed assistant manager, 
sales service department; Edgar P. 
Moore, sales service representative 
for the Greensboro territory; Don- 
ald G. Pihl, sales service represen- 
tative for the New England terri- 
tory. 


Kenneth N. Bacon has been ap- 
pointed advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager of American Enka 
Corp., succeeding William M. Pom- 
eroy, Jr. who has joined the com- 
pany’s industrial sales department. 
H. Frank McKee has joined the 
South Atlantic district sales staff. 


R. L. Huffines, Jr. has become 
chairman of the board of the re- 
cently formed southern division of 
Frank G. Binswanger, Inc. Mr. 
Binswanger will serve as president 
of this division. 


Robert B. Lautner has_ been 
named manager of the Mounds- 
ville, W. Va., chlorine-caustic soda 
plant of Solvay Process Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., suc- 
ceeding W. E. Dugan, Jr. deceased. 
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In the National Aniline Division, 
William J. Urbowicz has been 
named product manager of Alicyc- 
lic chemicals. Other staff changes 
include the appointment of Wil- 
liam H. Metzger regional represen- 
tative in charge of Caprolan poly- 
amide fiber sales in the Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and New England 
area; William H. Poisson, technical 
assistant; George B. Monk repre- 
sentative-at-large to handle special 
sales assignments; Daniel J. Bruce, 
market development supervisor; 
Elsa Wells, assistant office man- 
ager. 


Henry A. Weil has been ap- 
pointed associate director of the 
New York application research 
laboratories of Sandoz Chemical 
Works, Inc. 


Roy S. Fisher has been elected 
vice president and director of sales 
for National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


John A. Heywood has been ap- 
pointed Brazilian representative for 
Draper Corp. 


Raymond L. Hildebrand has 
been appointed staff assistant in 
American Viscose Corp.’s Indus- 
trial Relations Department. The 
company has named Dr. Francis M. 
Parker for the newly created posi- 
tion of director of marketing. 
Charles W. Davies has been trans- 
ferred to the New York office and 
will concern himself with the de- 
velopment of tire yarn. 


Alyce Furlonge has joined Tex- 
tured Yarn Co., Inc. as retail fash- 
ion promotion coordinator and will 
promote Tycora yarns. 


L. W. Newton has been appointed 
assistant to the vice president of 
research at Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Co., division of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 


Robert G. McKaig has retired 
from his post with Whitin Machine 
Works as assistant secretary and 
manager of the repair sales office. 
His retirement terminates 49 years 
of service with the company. 


Deaths 


Edwin J. Loewy, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Textile Distributors In- 
stitute and a vice president of 
United Merchants and Manufac- 
turers, Inc. has died of a heart at- 
tack at the age of 63. 








For that Added 
Touch of Beauty 


to yarns of 


NYLON 
DACRON 
RAYON 


Ask about our 


COMPLETE 
PACKAGE 
ane VIG 


on thrown filament yarn—na- 
tural or dyed to your specifi- 
cations, delivered on _ tubes, 
cones or in the cake. 


Hoffner 
RAYON 


Company 


DYERS & THROWSTERS 
OF MODERN YARNS 
SINCE 1922 


GENERAL OFFICES 


General Offices at Belgrade & Ontario 
Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania. 
Piants at Philadelphia and Quakertown, 
Pennsylvania. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


David F. Swain & Company, 105 W. 
Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Shannonhouse & Wetzell, Johnston 
Building, Charlotte 2, N. C. 














Celaperm Black Yarn Prices 
Intermediate Twist Spinning Twist 


Denier and 4 & 6-Lb 

Filaments Cones Beams Cones Beams 
55/15 $1.17 $1.18 $1.11 $1.12 
75/20 1.14 1.15 1.08 1.09 
100/26 1.08 1.09 1.02 1.03 
120/40 99 1.00 -93 94 
150/40 91 -92 86 87 
200/52 85 86 81 -82 
300/80 81 .82 -77 -78 
450/120 79 .80 -75 -76 
600/160 77 7 

900/80 .74 


3 to 5 Turns on Cones or Beams — $.02 Additional 
Terms: Net 30 days. Prices per pound F.O.B. shipping point, low- 
est transportation allowed to destination in U.S.A. east of the Missis- 
sippi River. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
All previous prices withdrawn. 
Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 


Acetate 
Zero Twist Low Twist Intermediate Twist 
st 4. ag 
« © vs me Lt =F a2 ms 
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45-13 $1.10 $1.11 $1.11 $1.12 $1.17 $1.18 
45-24 1.10 1.11 1.12 1.17 1.18 
55-18 925 985 .99 1.04 1.05 
55-24 925 985 99 1.04 1.05 
75-8 94 
75-24 84 .94 94 95 $.98 1.00 1.01 
75-50 .89 97 1.00 1.02 1.03 
100-11 -90 1.04 1.04 
100-24 81 89 -90 93 95 96 
100-32 81 .89 -90 93 95 96 
100-66 83 95 97 98 
120-40 77 80 .80 81 85 86 87 
120-50 77 80 80 81 85 86 87 
150-16 72 $.81 81 81 82 
150-40 69 72 -72 -73 717 77 77 78 
200-60 68 .69 -70 73 73 73 74 
240-80 67 71 
300-40 -63 
300-80 63 65 65 .66 69 .69 .69 70 
450-120 63 63 64 67 67 67 68 
600-80 65 
600-160 62 63 65 65 65 66 
900-44 61 -62 -63 63 63 63 -64 
900-70 61 62 -63 63 -63 63 64 
900-240 62 63 .63 63 63 64 
1800-88 .60 61 61 61 61 62 
1800-140 .60 61 61 61 61 62 
2700-132 .60 61 61 61 61 62 
2700-210 .60 61 61 61 61 62 
3000-210 61 61 61 -62 
3200-160 61 61 61 62 


(A) Regular Twist (2.9 thru 5 T.P.I.)—add $.02 to Intermediate 
Twist Price. 

(B) 1 lb. %” Tubes—add $.02 to 2 & 4 Ib. 58” Tube Price. 

(C) 2 lb. Twisted Tubes are the same as 4 & 6 Ib. tubes except on 
150, 200 and 300 denier Intermediate Twist where the price is $.01 


less 
Color-Sealed 
Zero Twist Low Twist Intermediate Twist 
Denier & Twisted Tubes 
Filament Tubes Beams Cones Beams 2 Lb. 4 & 6 Lb. Cones Beams 
55-18 = 245 $1.315 $1.32 $1.35 $1.35 $1.37 $1.38 
75-24 1.18 128 $1.28 1.29 1.32 1.32 1.34 1.35 
100-32 1.14 1.22 1.23 1.26 1.26 1.28 1.29 
150-40 1.03 1.06 1.06 1.07 1.10 1.11 1.11 1.12 
200-60 1.00 1.01 1.02 1.04 1.05 1.05 1.06 
300-40 -95 1.01 
300-80 95 97 97 98 1.00 1.01 1.01 1.02 


(A) Regular Twist—Add $.02 to Intermediate Twist Price. 

(B) $.15 per lb. premium will be charged for 300 denier color- 
sealed items (Except Black) for quantities less than 1000 Ibs. per 
item or the nearest full case. 


Black 
Zero Twist Low Twist Intermediate Twist 
4 
Lb. 4& 

Denier & 54” 6 Lb. 

Filament Tubes Beams Cones Beams Tbs. Tw. Tbs. Cones Beams 
55-18 $1.045 $1.115 $1.12 $1.15 7 17 $1.18 
75-24 .98 1.08 $1.08 1.09 1.12 1.14 1.15 
100-32 94 1.02 1.03 1.06 1.08 1.09 
150-40 83 86 86 87 91 91 92 

200-60 80 81 82 85 85 86 
300-40 75 77 77 -78 $.81 81 81 82 
300-80 75 77 77 -78 81 81 81 82 
450-120 -75 76 79 79 79 80 
600-160 73 74 77 -77 77 -78 
900-44 .72 -73 .74 74 -74 74 -75 
900-70 72 -73 .74 -74 .74 -74 -75 
900-240 -73 74 74 -74 -74 -75 


(A) Regular Twist (2.9 thru 5 T.P.I. )—add $.02 to Int. Twist Price. 

(B) 1 lb. 58” Tubes—add $.02 to 2 & 4 Ib. 5%” Tube Price. 

(C) 2 lb. Twisted Tubes are the same as 4 & 6 lb. Twisted Tubes 
except on 150, 200 and 300 denier Intermediate Twists where the 
price is $.01 less. 


Specialty Yarns 


Type 20 Same Price as Regular Yarn 
Type C Same Price as Regular Yarn 
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Type C—Thick & Thin 


100-22 Int. Twist 4 lb. Cones $1.39 
Denier & Natural Black Color-Sealed 
Filament Cones Beams Cones Beams Cones Beams 

100-22 Int. Twist at = 

200-64 Int. Twist $1.15 $1.35 

200-64 Reg. Twist 1 08 $1.09 1.17 $1.21 

300-80 Int. Twist 00 


1.0 

Terms: Net 30 days. Subject to change without notice. 

Domestic Freight Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight pre- 
paid our route to points east of the Mississippi River within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, for points west of the Mississippi 
River freight allowed to the Mississippi River crossing nearest pur- 
chaser’s mill if shipped overland, or port of exit of purchaser’s choice 
east of Mississippi River. 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Tennessee Eastman Co. 
Effective December 21, 1956 
Estron Yarn, Bright or Dull — White 


Regular Intermediate Zero Tricot 
Twist Twist Low Twist Twist Beams 
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55/13 $1.06 $1.04 $1.02 $1.05 $98 $99 $92% $99 $.98% 
75/19 1.02 1.00 1.01 94 95 84 95 
75/49 1.04 1.02 1.03 
100/25 97 95 93 .96 -89 -90 81 
120/30 .90 88 86 89 82 83 
150/38 -79 77 78 72 73 .69 
200/50 75 73 -74 69 -70 
300/75 my .69 -70 65 .66 63 
450/114 .69 67 .68 .63 64 
600/15 67 .65 .66 62 63 .63 
900/230 65 .63 64 61 
Heavier 56 56 


Current Prices—December 19, 1955 
Chromspun—Standard Colors (Except Black) 


Denier & Regular Twist Intermediate Twist Low Twist 
Filament Cones Beams Cones Beams Cones Beams 
55/13 $1.39 $1.40 $1.37 $1.38 $1.31 $1.32 
75/19 1.36 1.37 1.34 1.35 1.28 1.29 
100/25 1.30 1.31 1.28 1.29 1.22 1.23 
150/38 1.11 1.12 1.06 1.07 
300/75 1.01 1.02 .97 98 
450/114 -99 1.00 95 96 

900/230 94 95 


Current Prices 


Chromspun—Black 


Low Twist & 


Denier & Regular Twist Intermediate Twist Spun Twist 
Filament Cones Cones Beams Beams 

55/13 $1.19 $1.17 $1.18 $1.12 

75/19 1.16 1.14 1.15 1.09 
100/25 1.10 1.08 1.09 1.03 
150/38 .93 91 92 87 
200/50 87 85 86 82 
300/75 83 81 82 .78 
450/114 . Sl .79 .80 76 
900/230 -76 .74 75 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 

Prices on special items quoted on request. 

Terms: Net 30 days. Payment—w. S. A. dollars 

Transportation charges prepaid or allowed to destination in the 
United States east of Mississippi River. Seller reserves right to select 
route and method of shipment. If Buyer requests and Seller agrees to 
a route or method involving higher than lowest rate Buyer shall pay 
the excess of transportation cost and tax 


RAYON STAPLE and TOW 


American Viscose Corp. 
Current Prices 


Rayon Staple Bright 
and Dull 

Regular 
Extra Strength 

1.0 Denier .34 
“Viscose 32A” 36 
“Avisco Crimped” 

1.25 Denier 34 

3.0 & 5.5 Deniers .33 

8.0 & 15.0 Deniers 35 
“Avisco Smooth” 

8.0, 15.0 & 22.0 Deniers 37 
Short Staple Blend 34 
Rayon Tow 

Grouped Continuous Filaments (200,000 Total Denier) 
1.5, 3.0 & 5.5 Denier Per Filament 34 
9.0 Denier Per Filament 36 
Grouped Continuous Filaments (4400/300 & 2000/1500) 65 


Prices of other descriptions on request. 
Terms: Net 30 days. 


Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 


Rayon Tow Bright 

& Dull 
1.5, 3, 5 D.P.F. 34 
8 D.P.F. 36 


Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc. 
Effective April 23, 1956 
Rayon Staple 


Bright Dull 


1% and 3 denier $.31 $.31 
Available in 1%”, 1-9/16” and 2”. 
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precious metal 
spinnerettes 


From any viewpoint —hardness, grain 
characteristics, corrosion resistance, hole 
and surface finish —you'll find that Baker 
Precious Metal Spinnerettes meet and 
exceed your every requirement. 


Precious Metal Spinnerettes by Baker reflect 
high quality workmanship, superior care 
and skilled supervision at every step in their 
manufacture —from melting, alloying, 
rolling to cup-forming. 


The result is a spinnerette which offers 
maximum. performance and protection against 
mechanicallyinflicted damage and 

chemical corrosion; 


In addition to Precious Metal. Spinnerettes, 
Baker can supply Stainless Ste@hSpinnerettes 
produced with similar high quality 
workmanship that offer rigidly controlled 
hardness and grain characteristics. 

They provide mirror-like finish throughout 

the hole, an extremely sharp hole edge and 

a surface finish that offers maximum 
protection against corrosion. .<” ; 


\ 


« * 
PPE Bid 4 
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Write for your copy of “Spiniéfettes For Synthetic Fibers”. 


a 


¥') 45° PRECIOUS 
METALS 


BAKER & CO., INC., 113 ASTOR STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO ¢ LOS ANGELES » CHICAGO 
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Your finished fabric represents 
your most expensive item 

so waste here is more costly—both 
in labor and materials—than in 
any other operation in your mill. 
Thus better cloth finishing is your 
overall cost is small, 
but improvement in the appear- 


answer 


ance and the cleanliness of your 
cloth is great. If you agree 
our engineers can help you. 


DUPLEX SEWING & 
WINDING MACHINE 


Sews loom rolls together 
into large roll for faster 
shearing. Large roll fed 
to shear as second large 
roll is being made simul- 


taneously. 


M-125 SHEAR 


Most advanced Shear de- 
sign in years for syn- 
thetics. Gives top quality 
shearing at higher speeds. 
Reduces maintenance and 


operational costs. 


S 2A UNISPEED 
INSPECTOR 


For synthetics, including 


glass fabrics. Features 


self-supporting, swinging, 
center winding arbor. 


Curris 2 MARBLE MACHINE Co. 


72 CAMBRIDGE STREET © WORCESTER 3 © MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN SALES & SERVICE ° GREENVILLE e$.c. 
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“Coloray’’ Spun Dyed Rayon Staple 


1% Den. 3 Den. 4% Den. Price 
1-9/16” 2” 6” per Lb. 
(Code numbers for color and denier) 
Black 1404 1419 1425 37¢ 
Tan 8004 8019 8025 39¢ 
Medium Brown 8804 8819 8825 39¢ 
Silver Grey 1004 1019 1025 39¢ 
Terra Cotta 8204 8219 8225 39¢ 
Khaki 3004 3019 3025 40¢ 
Dark Brown 8604 8519 8525 40¢ 
Slate Grey 0804 0819 0825 43¢ 
Light Blue 4004 4019 4025 44¢ 
Sulphur 2004 2019 2025 44¢ 
Apple Green 5104 5119 5025 45¢ 
Peacock Blue 4604 4619 4625 46¢ 
Medium Blue 4204 4219 4225 48¢ 
Dark Blue 4404 4419 4425 49¢ 
Hunter Green 5404 5419 5425 49¢ 
Indian Yellow 2504 2519 2525 49¢ 
Pink 6004 6019 6025 50¢ 
Turquoise 4804 4819 4825 50¢ 
Malachite Green 5204 5219 5225 5l¢ 
Red 7004 7019 7025 56¢ 


(In addition to the above, Black is also available in: 
1% den. 1%” (1401) 3 den. 1-9/16” (1416) 4% den. 2” 
3 den. 1%” (1413) 3 den. 2%” (1420) 4% den. 4”) 


Terms: Net 30 days, f.o.b. LeMoyne, Alabama. Minimum transpor- 
tation allowed to points in U.S.A. east of Mississippi River 


The Hartford Rayon Co. 
Div. Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 


Rayon Staple 
Effective February 8, 1956 


REGULAR 
1.5 denier Bright 
1%” and 2” 32¢ 
VISCALON 66 (Crimped) 
8 denier 2” Bright 35¢ 
15 denier 3” Bright 35¢ 
15 denier 3” Dull 35¢ 


“KOLORBON”—Solution Dyed Rayon Staple 


8Denier 15 Denier 15 Denier 


Bright Dull Bright 
Cloud Grey 45¢ 45¢ 
Sandalwood 45¢ 45¢ 
Nutria 45¢ 45¢ 
Sea Green 45¢ 45¢ 
Mint Green 45¢ 45¢ 
Champagne 45¢ 45¢ 
Cafe Brown 55¢ 
Midnight Black 45¢ 
Gold 48¢ 48¢ 
Turquoise 45¢ 45¢ 
Melon 48¢ 48¢ 
Light Blue 45¢ 45¢ 
Charcoal Grey 45¢ 45¢ 


Terms: Net 30 days. Prices are quoted f.o.b. shipping point, lowest 
cost of transportation allowed, or prepaid. To points West of the Mis- 
sissippi, lowest cost of transportation allowed to the Mississippi River 
crossing. 


ACETATE STAPLE and TOW 


Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 


Staple 


Celanese Acetate Staple Bright & Dull 


2, 3, 5.5 & 8 Individual Deniers 


12 & 17 Individual Deniers .33 
35 & 50 Individual Deniers 36 
%” to %” cut length (all deniers) —Premium .03 
Variable Acetate Fibers .30 
35 Individual Denier Flat Filament Acetate 38 
Tow 
Celanese Celatow Acetate Bright & Dull 
2, 3, 5.5 & 8 Individual Deniers $.34 
12 & 17 Individual Deniers 35 
35 & 50 Individual Deniers 37 


Terms: Net 30 days. Prices per pound F.O.B. shipping point, lowest 
transportation allowed to destination in U.S.A. east of the Mississippi 
River 


Prices subject to change without notice 
All previous prices withdrawn. 
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NON CELLULOSIC YARN 


NYLON 

Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation 
“Caprolan’’ Tensile Tough Nylon 

Effective September 24, 1956 


Heavy Yarns 
Fila- Turn/ 


Denier ment In. Twist Type** Package Price/Lb. 
2100 408 0 0 HB Paper Tube* $1.27 
2100 112 0 0 HB Paper Tube 1.30 
2500 408 0 0 HB Paper Tube 1.27 
2500 112 0 0 HB Paper Tube 1.30 
3360 544 0 0 HB Paper Tube 1.26 
3360 168 0 0 HB Paper Tube 1.29 
4200 680 0 0 HB Paper Tube 1.26 
4200 224 0 0 HB Paper Tube 1.29 
5000 816 0 0 HB Paper Tube 1.25 
5000 280 0 0 HB Paper Tube 1.28 
7500 1224 0 0 HB Paper Tube 1.24 

10,000 1632 0 0 HB Paper Tube 1.24 

15,000 2448 0 0 HB Paper Tube 1.23 


Terms—Net 30 days. 

These prices are subject to change without notice. All prices are 
quoted F.O.B. shipping point. 

Lowest freight cost prepaid or allowed east of Mississippi River. 

* Paper Tubes non-returnable, no charge. Standard Put-up: 10 

lb. package. 

** Type is used to describe luster and tenacity. 

Type HB: High Tenacity, Bright. 


American Enka Corporation 
Nylenka Filament Yarn Prices 
Effective December 21, 1956 
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15/1 0.5Z semi-dull - Normal Pirn 1 lb $5.25 $5.00 
30/6 0.5Z semi-dull Normal Pirn 2 lb 2.36 2.21 
40/8 0.5Z semi-dull Normal Pirn 2 Ib 2.01 1.81 
50/13 0.5Z semi-dull Normal Pirn 2 1b 1.91 1.76 
100/24 0.5Z semi-dull Normal Pirn 2 1b 1.65 1.60 
100/32 0.5Z semi-dull Normal Pirn 2 1b 1.65 1.60 
200/34 0.5Z bright Normal Pirn 2 1b 1.49 1.44 
200/34 0.5Z bright Normal Cone 4 lb 1.49 1.44 
210/34 0.5Z bright High Pirn 2 Ib. 1.49 1.44 
210/34 0.5Z bright High Cone 41b 1.49 1.44 
840/140 0.5Z bright High Pirn 2 Ib. 1.30 1.20 
840/140 0.5Z bright High Cone 41b 1.30 1.20 
840/140 0.5Z bright High Beam —- 1.30 1.20 


Pirns charged at $.25 each. Deposit refunded upon return of pirn 
in good condition. Cones are non-returnable. Beams and cradles are 
deposit carriers and remain property of American Enka Corporation. 

Terms: Net 30 days. Minimum common carrier transportation 
charges will be prepaid and absorbed to the first destination on or 
east of the Mississippi River. In prepaying transportation charges, 
seller reserves the right to select the carrier used 


The Chemstrand Corp. 
Current Prices 
Effective December 19, 1956 


Denier Filament Twist Type* Package Standard Second 
10 1 Oo SD Bobbins $8.42 $7.81 
15 1 Oo SD Bobbins 5.25 5.00 
15 1 oO D Bobbins 5.30 5.00 
15 1 Oo D Spools 5.41 
30 10 Z SD Bobbins 2.36 2.21 
30 10 Z HSD Bobbins 2.36 2.21 
30 26 Z SD Bobbins 2.49 2.21 
40 7 Z sD Bobbins 2.11 1.75 
40 13 Z SD Bobbins 2.01 1.81 
40 13 Z SD Spools 2.11 
40 13 Z D Bobbins 2.06 1.81 
40 13 Z D Spools 2.16 
40 13 Z RD Bobbins 2.06 1.81 
40 13 Z RD Spools 2.16 
50 17 Z sD Bobbins 1.91 1.76 
70 34 Z sD Bobbins 1.71 1.66 
70 34 Z B Bobbins 1.71 1.66 
70 3 Z D Spools 1.86 
80 26 Z SD Bobbins 1.71 1.56 

100 34 Z SD Bobbins 1.65 1.60 
100 34 Z HB Bobbins 1.70 1.60 
149 68 Z SD Bobbins 1.60 1.55 
200 34 Z B Bobbins 1.49 1.44 
200 68 Z SD Bobbins 1.56 1.46 
210 34 Z HB Bobbins 1.49 1.44 
210 34 Z HB Spools 1.54 

210 34 Z HB Beams 1.54 

260 17 Z HB Bobbins 1.49 1.39 
260 17 Z HB Spools 1.54 

420 68 Z HB Bobbins 1.39 1.29 
630 102 Z HB Bobbins 1.39 1.29 
840 136 Z HB Bobbins 1.34 1.24 
840 136 Z HB Tubes 1.34 1.24 
840 140 Z HB Beams 1.30 1.20 
840 140 Z HB Tubes 1.30 1.20 


*Types: D—Dull; SD Semi-dull; B—Bright; H—High tenacity. 

Bobbins are invoiced at 25¢ or 45¢ each, depending on type; tubes 
are invoiced at 40¢ each; spools invoiced at $77.00 and $95.00 depend- 
ing on type; and beams and crates for beams are invoiced at $220 and 
$25 respectively. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 
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APEX has it! 


THE CORRECT 


SOFTENER 


FOR YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS py 


Mill tested technical service 
available without obligation 


Manufacturers Since 1900 


APEX CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
200 SOUTH FIRST ST., ELIZABETHPORT, N. J. 


... If some of your 
traveler cleaners are 
missing Or set wrong, 
you may be having ends 
down trouble that’s easy 
to correct. DIAMOND 
FINISH Pin Traveler 
Cleaners cost only 

a half cent each. 

= You can install them 
y yourself, or we'll 
do it for two cents 
including the Cleaner. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘"*5*” 


SPINNING #4 RING CO. 


Makers of: Spinning and © Wane Inds SINCE 1873 


Southern Representative: W.K. SHIRLEY: P.O. Box- 406, Belmont, N. C. 


Send for samples made up without charge. 


HEANY INDUSTRIAL CERAMIC CORP. 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONN. 


Southern Representative: 
Ralph Gossett & Co., Greenville, So. Carolina 
Representative Engineer: 
Robert Carroll, 408 Mciver St., Greenville, So. Carolina 
New England Representative: 
American Supply Co., Central Falls, R. |. 
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E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Textile Fibers Dept. 


Current Prices Nylon Yarn 
Denier Turns/ 
& Fil- Inch Ist 2nd 
ament & Twist Type Package Grade Grade 
7-1 0 200 Bobbin $9.47 $8.82 
10-1 0 200 Bobbin 8.42 7.82 
12-1 0 200 Bobbin 7.35 6.85 
15-1 0 200 Tricot Bms. 5.36 
15-1 0 200 Bobbin 5.25 5.00 
15-1 0 680 Tricot Bms. 5.41 
15-1 0 680 Bobbin 5.30 5.00 
20-1 0 200 Bobbin 4.42 4.12 
20-7 0.5Z 200 Bobbin 2.91 2.61 
20-7 0.5Z 680 Bobbin 2.96 2.61 
20-20 0.7Z 209 Bobbin 6.00 
20-7 0.5Z 200 Tricot Bms. 3.02 
30-10 0.5Z 200 Bobbin 2.36 2.21 
30-10 0.5Z 200 Tricot Bms. 2.46 
30-10 0.5Z 680 Bobbin 2.41 2.21 
30-10 0.5Z 680 Tricot Bms. 2.51 
30-26 0.5Z 200 Bobbin 2.49 2.21 
40-7 0.5Z 200 Bobbin 2.11 1.75 
40-13 0.5Z 200 Bobbin 2.01 1.81 
40-13 0.5Z 200 Tricot Bms. 2.11 
40-13 0.5Z 400 Bobbin 2.13 1.90 
40-13 0.5Z 670/680 Bobbin 2.06 1.81 
40-13 0.5Z 670/680 Tricot Bms. 2.16 
40-34 0.5Z 200 Bobbin 2.21 1.81 
50-17 0.5Z 200 Bobbin 1.91 1.76 
50-17 0.5Z 680 Bobbin 2.01 1.76 
70-17 0.5Z 00 Bobbin 1.71 1.66 
70-34 0.5Z 100/200 Bobbin 1.71 1.66 
70-34 0.5Z 300 Bobbin 1.76 1.66 
70-34 0.5Z 680 Bobbin 1.76 1.66 
80-26 0.5Z 200 Bobbin 1.71 1.56 
100-34 0.5Z 200 Bobbin 1.65 1.60 
100-34 0.5Z 300 Bobbin 1.70 1.60 
100-34 0.5Z 680 Bobbin 1.70 1.60 
100-50 0.5Z 200 Bobbin 1.71 1.60 
140-68 0.5Z 200 Bobbin 1.60 1.55 
140-68 0.5Z 300 Bobbin 1.65 1.55 
200-34 0.7Z 100 Bobbin 1.49 1.44 
200-34 0.7Z 680 Bobbin 1.54 1.44 
200-68 0.7Z 200 Bobbin 1.56 1.46 
210-34 0.7Z 300 Bobbin 1.49 1.44 
210-34 0.7Z 300 Beam 1.54 
260-17 1Z 100/300 Bobbin 1.49 1.39 
400-68 0.7Z 100 Bobbin 1.39 1.29 
420-68 1Z 300 Bobbin 1.39 1.29 
780-51 0.7Z 300 Bobbin 1.39 1.29 
800-140 0.5Z 100 Bobbin 1.39 1.29 
840-136 1Z 300 Bobbin/Al. Tube 1.34 1.24 
840-140 0.5Z 300/700 Al. Tbs/Beam 1.30 1.20 
Color-Sealed Yarn 
Denier & Turns/Inch Ist 2nd 
Filament & Twist Type Package Grade Grade 
70-34 0.5Z 140 Bobbin $2.06 $2.01 
200-34 0.7Z 140 Bobbin 1.84 1.79 
260-17 1Z 140 Bobbin 1.84 1.79 
Industrial Yarn Price/Lb. 
2520-420 0 300/700 Paper Tube $1.27 
4200-700 0 300/700 Paper Tube 1.25 
5040-840 0 300/700 Paper Tube 1.25 
7560-1260 0 300/700 Paper Tube 1.24 
10080-1680 0 300/700 Paper Tube 1.24 
15120-2520 0 300/700 Paper Tube 1.23 
These prices are subject to change without notice. Terms: Net 30 Days. 
ypes 


Type 100—Bright, normal tenacity. 

Type 140—Bright, color-sealed, black, normal tenacity. 
Type 200—Semidull, normal tenacity. 

Type 209—Semidull, normal tenacity 

Type 300—Bright, high tenacity. 

Type 400—Semidull, high tenacity 

Type 670—Dull, normal tenacity. 

Type 680—Dull, normal tenacity. 

Type 700—Bright, high tenacity. 

Freight Terms—Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight prepaid 
our route to points east of the Mississippi River within the continental 
limits of the United States, for points west of the Mississippi River 
freight allowed to the Mississippi River crossing nearest purchaser’s 
mill if shipped overland, or port of exit of purchaser’s choice east of 
Mississippi River. 

Following are invoiced as a separate item. 

Bobbins—25 cents or 45 cents depending on type 

Aluminum Tubes—40 cents each 

Tire Cord Beams—$220.00 each 

Cradles for Tire Cord Beams——-$115.00 each 

Tricot Beams—$95.00 each 

Cradles for Tricot Beams—$130.00 each 

(Beams and Cradles are deposit carriers and remain the property of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.) 


POLYESTER 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 


Current Prices “Dacron’’* 
Denier & Tubes 
Filament Turns/Inch Luster Type* Ist Gr. 
30-20 0 Dull 57 $2.86 
40-27 0 Semidull 56 2.41 
40-27 0 Bright 55 2.41 
40-27 0 Dull 57 2.46 
70-34 0 Semidull 56 $2.01 
70-14 0 Bright 55 2.01 
70-34 0 Bright 55 2.01 
70-34 0 Dull 57 2.06 
100-34 0 Semidull 56 $1.94 
140-28 0 Bright 55 1.89 
150-68 0 Semidull 56 1.91 
220-50 0 Bright 51 1.84 
250-50 0 Bright 55 1.86 
1100-250 0 Semidull 59 $1.50 
1100-250 0 Bright 51 1.50 
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Terms: Net 30 Days 

Domestic Freight Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight pre- 
paid our route to points east of the Mississippi River within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, for points west of the Mississippi 
River freight allowed to the Mississippi River crossing nearest pur- 
chaser’s mill if shipped overland, or port of exit of purchaser’s choice 
east of Mississippi River. 


Yarn Types 
* Type: 
Type 51—Bright, high tenacity. 
Type 55—Bright, normal tenacity 
Type 56—Semidull, normal tenacity. 
Type 57—Dull, normal tenacity. 
Type 59—Semidull, high tenacity. 
Tubes are invoiced as a separate item at $.70 each. The only ex- 
ception to this is an $.80 charge on the tubes used for 30 Denier Dull. 
All tubes are returnable for credit 
*“DACRON” is DuPont’s registered trade-mark for its polyester 
fiber. 


NON CELLULOSIC STAPLE & TOW 


ACRYLIC 
The Chemstrand Corp. 
Current Prices 
““Acrilan”’ 


2.0 denier Semi-dull staple and tow $1.18 
2.5 denier Hi-Bulk Bright and Semi-dull staple and tow 1.12 
3.0 denier Bright & Semi-dull staple and tow 1.12 
5.0 denier Bright & Semi-dull staple and tow 1.12 
8.0 denier Bright and Semi-dull staple and tow 1.12 


Terms: Net 30 days. Freight prepaid to points east of the Missis- 


sippi River. 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co. 
Div. Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 

Effective November 1, 1955 


Dynel Staple 
Natural Dynel 


3, 6, 12, and 24 Denier, Staple and Tow $1.05 per lb 
Whitened Dynel, and Dynel Spun with Light 
Colors: Blonde, or Gray 
3 and 6 Denier, Staple and Tow 1.20 per Ib 
Dynel Spun with Dark Colors: Black, Charcoal, and Brown 
3 and 6 Denier, Staple and Tow 
Prices are quoted f.o.b. South Charleston, W. Va 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 

“Orlon’’** Acrylic Staple & Tow 
pe 42 Ist 
Denier Semidull & Bright—Staple only 
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3.0 Denier Semidull Color-sealed Black—Staple only 

4.5 Denier Semidull 

6.0 Denier Semidull & Bright 

Tow—Total Denier 470,000 

Staple Lengths—1%”, 2”, 2%2’’, 3’, 4%” 

High Shrinkage Staple same price as Regular Staple 
Type 39 ‘ $1.06 

This product is designed for woolen system spinning and is a blend 
of predominately heavy deniers (average 4.2) with a variable cut 
length. 

F.O.B. Shipping Point—Freight prepaid our route to points east of 
the Mississippi River within the continental limits of the United 
States, for points west of the Mississippi River freight allowed to the 
Mississippi River crossing nearest purchaser’s mill if shipped over- 
land, or port of exit of purchaser’s choice east of Mississippi River. 

Terms: Net 30 Days. ; 

** “ORLON” is DuPont’s registered trade-mark for its acrylic fiber. 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Tennessee Eastman Co. 
Effective November 15, 1956 

Verel 


Dull and Bright 


Deniers 
$1.10 per pound 


2,3, 5 and 8 

Prices are subject to change without notice. 

Terms: Net 30 days. Payment—wu. S. A. dollars. P ; 

Transportation charges prepaid or allowed to destination in the 
United States east of the Mississippi River. Seller reserves the right 
to select route and method of shipment. If buyer requests and seller 
agrees to a route or method involving higher than lowest rate buyer 
shall pay the excess of transportation cost and tax. 


NYLON 


American Enka Corp. 
Nylenka (Nylon Six Staple) 


Price 
Denier Luster Length (Inches) per pound 
3 semi-dull 1%, 1%, 2, $1.28 
2%, 3, 4% 

6 bright 3, 4% 1.28 

8 bright 2% 1.20 

10 bright 3 1.20 
15 bright 3 1.20 


Deniers and lengths of staple not listed above are available upon 
special request. : 

Terms: Net 30 days. Minimum common carrier transportation 
charges will be prepaid and absorbed to the first destination on or 
east of the Mississippi River. In prepaying transportation charges, 
seller reserves the right to select the carrier used. 
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Chemnyle Process 


(Continued from Page 83) 

2% Triton X-67 and formic acid to provide a pH of 
approximately 3.5%. The recommended dyestuff so- 
lution is added to the bath and the dyeing is carried 
out at 190°-200°F in conventional fashion. After 
color matching, the dyeing is washed off at 160°F. If 
160°F washfastness is required, the goods should be 
aftertreated in the recommended fixing agent for the 
specific dyestuffs. Katanol 0-50 and Chromofix B are 
among those found to be of advantage. Chrome dye- 
stuffs may be used to great advantage in shades rang- 
ing from light medium to black. The colors are 
chromed by conventional methods to give good wash- 
fastness at temperatures ranging from 160°F to the 
boil. 

The question of dyestuff selection is of paramount 
importance, for it has been established that there are 
what may be classified as slow, medium and fast 
drawing colors and, although it is preferable to use 
dyestuffs from a given classification mixtures of slow 
and medium, and medium and fast drawing types are 
permissible. Interestingly, rates of drawing of indi- 
vidual dyestuffs may be entirely different under 
Chemnyle conditions from those under normal dyeing 
conditions. It is also interesting to note that all types 
of the selected dyestuffs which may be direct, milling 
or acid dyestuffs are applied from the same amount 
of formic acid. 

Dyestuff selection is also very important from the 
standpoint of colorfastness, both to light and washing, 
and it should be pointed out that the use of the Chem- 
nyle process is not an automatic guarantee of good 
fastness. 

Work up to this point shows without equivocation 
that wetfastness of a very high order produced on 
filament nylon. With regard to light fastness, in 
the main, thus far, it can be said that selected chrome 
type dyestuffs give lightfastness from 20-100 Fade- 
Ometer hours. A number of neutral dyeing pre- 
metalized types have also been found capable of ap- 
plication by the Chemnyle method. 

A development not previously disclosed is the fact 
that certain optical bleaches may be applied by the 
Chemnyle process to give extremely uniform results, 
whereas application under normal conditions showed 
the same non-uniformities associated with acid dye- 
stuffs. This development may also have far reaching 
importance as whites have hitherto presented serious 
problems. 

That the dyeing industry was eagerly waiting for 
such a development is shown by the fact that over 
one hundred dyeing and finishing companies have al- 
ready made application for a license to use the Chem- 
nyle process. It is believed that the formalities con- 
nected with licensing are almost completed, at which 
point Chemstrand dyeing technicians will be avail- 
able for plant demonstrations. The dyeing assistant 
will be made available at a cost of approximately 40 
cents per pound in drum quantities. 


Flat Speed on Whitin Card 

In the January issue of this magazine, it was stated 
on page 46 that the flat speed on a Whitin Model L 
flat card processing 1.0 denier Orlon acrylic fiber 
should be three feet per minute. The Du Pont Co., 
which furnished this information, has pointed out that 
it is erroneous. The correct speed of the flats should 
be three inches per minute. 








CARD CLOTHING 


Engineered to your SPECIAL NEEDS 
FOR SYNTHETIC FIBRES 


Howard Bros. Engineering 

and Research Laboratory is de- 

voted exclusively to the development 
of TUFFER Card Clothing that meets, 

in every detail, your particular needs. .. 
“Tailor-made"’ Card Clothing that 
guarantees the utmost in efficient 
production of high quality fabrics. 


Manufacturers of 
Card Clothing Since 1866 Your inquiry involves no obligation. 


HOWARD BROS. 


WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Gastonia, N. C. 
Direct Representation in Canada 





The opposite of the best is not 
the worst but ‘good enough’. 


We who are responsible for the high quality of 


LAMBERTVILLE THREAD GUIDES 


know that only painstaking care in every step in the manufac- 
turing process, together with the most modern ceramic process- 
ing equipment and methods will assure our customers of the 
very best guides money can buy—dguides that are hard, durable 
and accurate. That’s good business for you—and us. Why not 
ask us for samples and quotations on your next guide order. 


LAMBERTVILLE CERAMIC 


AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LAMBERTVILLE NEW JERSEY 














E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept 


Current Prices 


Nylon Staple and Tow 


Staple 
Denier Type Lengths Tow Bundle Price/Lb. 
1.5 200 1%”—4%2” None made $1.33 
1.5 201 1%”—412” None made 1.35 
3.0 100/200 1%”—412” 430M 1.28 
3.0 101/201 1%”—412" 455M 1.30 
6.0 100 1¥4e”—412” 330M 1.28 
6.0 101 1%”—41," 345M 1.30 
15.0 100 142”—6%2” 330M 1.20 
15.0 101 142”—6 42” None made 1.22 


Staple lengths are restricted to the range shown opposite each 
denier above. The actual cut lengths within these ranges are as 
follows 

1%, 142, 2, 242, 3, 44% and 64% 


Types 

Type 100 Bright, normal tenacity, not crimpset 

Type 101 Bright, normal tenacity, crimpset 

Type 200 Semidull, normal tenacity, not crimpset 

Type 201 Semidull, normal tenacity, crimpset 

These prices are subject to changes without notice 

Terms—Net 30 Days. 

Freight Terms—Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight prepaid 
our route to points east of the Mississippi River within the continental 
limits of the United States, for points west of the Mississippi River 
freight allowed to the Mississippi River crossing nearest purchaser's 
mill if shipped overland, or port of exit of purchaser’s choice east of 
Mississippi River 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Effective November 29, 1956 
Nylon Staple 


1.5 denier $1.33 per Ib. 
2, 3 and 6 denier 1.28 per Ib. 
8 and 15 denier 1.20 per Ib 


Bright and semi-dull, required length * 

Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. point of shipment; title to pass to buyer 
on delivery of goods to carrier. Domestic transportation charges pre- 
paid with transportation allowed at lowest published rate to all points 
east of the Mississippi River 


POLYESTER 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 
“Dacron’’* Staple and Tow 


Denier Luster Type Length Tow Bundle Ist Gr. 
1.25 Semidull 54 1%”-3" $1.56 
1.5 Semidull 54 1%4”-3” 1.51 
3.0 Semidull 54 1%4"-4%2” 375M- 1.41 
& Tow 500M 

4.5 Semidull 54 1%4”-4%2”" 375M- 1.41 
& Tow 500M 

6.0 Semidull 54 1%4”"-4%2” 375M- 1.41 
& Tow 500M 


Terms: Net 30 Days. 

F. O. B. Shipping Point—Freight prepaid our route to points east 
of the Mississippi River within the continental limits of the United 
States, for points west of the Mississippi River freight allowed to the 
Mississippi River crossing nearest purchaser’s mill if shipped over- 
land, or port of exit of purchaser's choice east of Mississippi River 


POLYVINYL ACETATE 


American Viscose Corp. 
Effective October 1, 1956 
“Vinyon’’® Staple 


3.0 denier %” unopened $.80 per lb. 

- a 1%” unopened .80 per Ib. 

3.0 1%” opened .90 per Ib 

3.0 2” opened 90 per Ib 

3.0 2” unopened .80 per Ib. 

5.5 1” opened 90 per lb. 

5.5 3%” opened -90 per lb 

| pts 3%” unopened 80 per Ib 

Terms: Net 30 days 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Fiber Division 
Effective January 15, 1951 
ua . ua 
Vicara’’ Staple 
Standard Highly 
Crimp Crimped 
3 Denier $1.00 per Ib $1.05 per lb. 
5 Denier 1.00 per lb 1.05 per Ib. 
7 Denier 1.00 per Ib 1.05 per lb 
47 ° 4a 
Bleached ‘’Vicara’’ Staple 
Standard Highly 
Crimp Crimped 

3 Denier $1.10 per lb $1.15 per lb 
5 Denier 1.10 per Ib 1.15 per Ib. 
7 Denier 1.10 per Ib 1.15 per lb 


Staple length % to 6 in 

Supplied in staple lengths or as continuous tow (270,000 filaments) 
Terms: Net 30 days. 

Prices f.o.b. Taftville, Conn. on 10% moisture regain basis 
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Botany Expands in Cotton 

Botany Mills, Inc., has expanded its interest in 
cotton textiles by acquiring Smitherman Cotton Mills 
and related companies. Botany acquired all of the 
stock of eight corporations: Smitherman Cotton Mills, 
Fairlane Fabrics, Lumber River Cotton Mills, Green- 
wich Printing & Dyeing, Lancashire Textile and Proc- 
essing, Allied Embroidery, Marshall Cotton Mills and 
Uncas Printing & Finishing. 

The new group will now be known as Calvine Mills, 
Inc., and operated as a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Botany Mills, Inc. Included in the sale were six plants 
located in Charlotte, Troy, and Lumberton, N.C.; New 
Bedford, Mass., and E. Greenwich, R.I. Calvine will 
complement the earlier acquisition by Botany of the 
Gurney group of six milis, now known as Botany 
Cottons, Inc. 
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SYPHON ELBOW 








ASSEMBLY PLATE 
— Holds internal 
parts in position 
when head is 
removed. 





SELF-SUPPORT- 
ING — Needs no 
external supports 
of any kind. 














WRITE FOR FACTS 


on this Series 3000 Johnson Joint and the syphon elbow. 
Remember Johnson Joints have written an unmatched 


service record . 





— Permits use of 
straight pipe for 
syphon, Can 
inserted or with- 
rawn right 
through the joint. 








. are first choice among mill men and 


machinery makers alike . ., and can fit all operating needs. 


The Johnson Corporation 


844 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. 
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MODERN TEXTILES MAGAZINE 


CLASSIFIED RATES 
Per inch 

2 columns to the 

page, each column 8 


* 
Business Service inches Seen 


Inches 

Inches 

* Exciusively for Business, Laboratory and Inches 
ection Mill Services; Positions and Men Wanted; Inches 
Business Opportunities; Mill Properties Inches 

Wanted or For Sale; Reconditioned Ma- Inches 

chinery and Equipment, etc. Inches 








CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
DAC RON, NYLON, RAYON If you are available for a good paying position in textiles, it will pay 
you to have your application in our files. Negotiations are confidential. 


& ACETATE No fee to be paid unless you accept employment through us. 
CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 294 Washington St. Boston 8, Mass. 


Phone: Liberty 2-6547 
YARNS a 
SIDNEY BERTNER COMPANY - 
Empire State Bldg. New York City SURPLUS YARNS WANTED 
Oxford 5-1170 DACRON — NYLON — RAYON 


and all others 


The Yarn Exchange, Inc. 
358 Fifth Ave., N. Y.1,N. Y. BRyant 9-9288 














SOLVE IT WITH AN AD IN OUR 


BUSINESS SERVICE TEXTILE ENGINEER 


Opening for Textile Engineer in proc- 
SECTION ess development group of textile research 
laboratories. Work will be in the develop- 
ment of processing techniques on new 
synthetic fibers. Position requires textile 
SURPLUS RAYONS, ACETATES and engineer with 2 to 5 years’ experience in 

NYLON YARNS WANTED synthetic fiber processing. Permanent lo- 

all deniers on cones, skeins or cakes, cation in Virginia. Unlimited opportunity 


small and large lots. — ; 
Also creel Cut-outs. for qualified person. Write to Personnel 


ALTEX SALES INC. Dept., The Dow Chemical Company, 


i tet ae te. New York City P. O. Box 351, Pittsburg, California. 
LExington 2-9324 





























Make Your Reservations Now! 


The April Issue of MTM will preview 
the Knitting Arts Exhibition in Atlantic 
City, April 29 to May 3, 1957. 


Closing date for Advertising Forms— 
March 5. 


For advertising space in this important 
issue write 


MODERN TEXTILES MAGAZINE 
303 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 











MARCH, 1957 








Calendar of Coming Events 





Mar. 6—AATT monthly meeting. Vanderbilt Hotel, New York, N. Y. Apr. 8-11—National Packaging Conference and Exposition. International 
Mar. 11-13—National Council for Textile Education, Spring meeting. Wil- Amphitheater, Chicago, tn. , 
mington, Del. ; Apr. 10-12—Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Association annual meeting. 
Mar. 14—Southern Textile Methods and Standards Association meeting. Biloxi, Mo. 
Clemson House, Clemson, S. C. Apr. 23-24—National Knitted Outerwear Association annual meeting. Hotel 
Mar. 14-15—Textile Research Institute annual meeting. Hotel Commodore, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y. ’ 
New York, N. Y . Apr. 29—Underwear Institute annual meeting. Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, 
Mar. 21-23—Division of High-Polymer Physics of American Physical Society. N. J. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. Apr. 29-May 3rd—Knitting Arts Exhibition. Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Mar. (oa g: Quality Control Association meeting. Clemson House, Apr. 29-May 3—Materials Handling Exposition. Convention Hall, Philadel- 
lemson, S. C. hia, Pa. 
Apr. 3—AATT monthly meeting. Vanderbilt Hotel, New York, N. Y. May 12 “the Fiber Society, Spring meeting. Clemson House, Clemson, S. C. 
Apr. 4-6—American Cotton Manufacturers Institute annual meeting. Bilt- May 1-3—Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia annual convention, 


more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fila. 
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Self-curing SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
SHEET LINING 


es. 


“— 





The CARBON STEEL TANK shown above was 
HERECROL lined in our shops and later installed 
in a Wisconsin Paper Mill for liquid alum storage. 
HERECROL Sheet Lining is available in 4%” and 
3/16” thickness. Application may be accomplished 
in the field as well as in our shop. The following is 
a selection of solutions which can safely be handled 
in HERECROL lined equipment: 


ALUM SOLUTIONS e AMMONIA SOLUTIONS 
COPPER SULFATE eo FERRIC SULFATE 
HYDROCHLORIC ACID e HYDROFLUORIC ACID 


i lls 


NITRIC ACID e SODIUM HYDROXIDE 
PHOSPHORIC ACID @e NICKEL SULFATE 
ZINC CHLORIDE e ZINC SULFATE 


The HERECROL Self-Curing Synthetic Rubber 
Sheet Lining can be applied to steel tanks and 
o her equipment unlimited in size. The reason for 
this is that no special equipment to provide heat 
or pressure is required. Storage tanks, processing 
vessels, tank cars, trailer tanks, pipes, fans, blow- 
ers, and duct systems have been successfully 
processed. 


HERESITE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Capes bedded bedbcd dbs beaded bedted bedded beaded M an i t owoc 5 


Eastern Division: 


WiISCON SI Nisxsxxoxcxcxexexexomxeaxess 
546 South Avenue, 


Garwood, New Jersey 
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ATATAINL 
und 3ieye e 
om 1101010} Every knitting ma- 
chine . . . in fact, 
every process in 
' every knitting mill 


REVOLUTIONS I | 








under a modern 
system of Veeder- 
Root Countrol. This 
system can be 
shaped to your own 
needs . . . sO you 
will have a contin- 
uous, up-to-the- 
minute check on 
production schedul- 
Me... + C068 ss. 
quality . . . lengths 
...over-runs...shortages...and any other facts in figures you may need. 

Remember, paperwork doesn’t mean a thing, unless you have accurate 
Countrol. And you can count on Veeder-Root to help you in every pos- 
sible way. Write: 








3-Shift Revolution Counter. 





Vary Tally and Uarge-Figure Hosiery Dozens Counter on Specialty Mfg. 
Company's. ““Inspectomatic” Table. 


EEDER- 
VW “The Name that counts ¥ Los Angeles 


* « New Yor oa 
c. « Chicago -, Principal Cities 
e Greenville, S. and Agents in Fri 
Hartford, Conn. Montreal * Offices 
co * 


San Francis 
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3-shift Revolution Counter on Supreme Knitting 
Machine. 








Small Subtractive Predetermining Counter on 
Philadelphia Jacquard Knitting Machine. 





oth, 


Small Reset Ratchet Counter on Textile Ma- 
chine Works’ full-fashioned hosiery machine. 





